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Ecclesiustical Affairs, 


— 
THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


JUDGMENT was delivered on Saturday last by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the case of Sheppard v. Bennett (Vicar of 
Frome), a long-pending suit supposed to in- 
volve practical issues to the Church of England 
of the last importance. The decision of their 
lordships was in favour of Mr. Bennett. The 
appeal from the court below was dismissed, but 
with emphatic dissent from much that was said 
by the learned judge, and with a serious protest 
against Mr. Bennett’s words, as rash and ill- 
judged, and perilously near a violation of the 
law.” Not without differences of opinion 
among the members of the Committee, not 
without several discussions among themselves, 
nor ultimately without doubts on the part of a 
minority, it was determined that the language 
used by Mr. Bennett in his publications was 
not so plainly repugnant to the articles and 
formularies of the Church of England as to call 
for judicial condemnation. 

Grave reflections are forced upon us by this 
judicial decision. No suspicion is to be 
attached, we think, to the members of the 
Oommittee of Privy Oouncil that they have 
made their interpretation of law more con- 
formable to the external position of the Church, 
than to the dry legal features of the case. The 
judgment, no doubt, is a compromise; but the 
compromise is inherent in the entire eccle- 
siastical system in reference to which it was 
given. The doctrine of the Church of England 
in regard to the sacraments, was from the be- 
ginning intended to be in the nature of a con- 
cession to the priestly views still prevalent at 
the time of the Reformation, and which had 
their roots in the Church of Rome. In point of 
fact, political, far more than ecclesiastical or 
theological causes, operated to prevent the full 
extinction of the sacerdotal theory of Rome, 
and of the doctrines by which it was nourished, 
in the Reformed Ohurch of England. One may 
see in the Articles of Religion the true bias 
of the convictions to which the spiritual 
reformers had yielded, as one may see 
in the Rubric, in parts of the Liturgy, and in the 
Oatechism, the restrictions imposed on the reli- 
gious leaders of the day by the party represent- 
ing the ideas and wishes of the English Court. 
The Reformed Church of England may be said 
to have been born in circumstances which made 
it impossible for her to be a clear and consistent 


exponent of Christian truth. It was the object 
of those who had political power at the time of 
her birth, to retain as much of the old eccle- 
siastical and theological system as might help 
to keep afloat that which was new. Hence, it 
is impossible to study the standards of the 
English Church without coming across frequent 
and, we may add, unmistakeable, traces of an 
attempt—and a not very successful one—to 
weld together into one national religious orga- 


nisation some of the main elements of the 


Church against which Luther had protested, 
with the more liberal doctrines which were then 
making their appeal to the reason of man- 
kind. 

A strict legal interpretation of that which in 
its origin and its nature was and is a compro- 
mise, or, in other words, a combination of 
things incompatible one with another, must, of 
course, partake of the nature of a compromise 
also. And so it has come to pass that the 
Church of England, ‘‘as by law established,” 
represents, at least in its teaching capacity, 
a freedom, and, we may even say, license, in 
regard to what her clergy are bound to teaqb, 
which effaces all distinctiveness of religious 
doctrine. Within the Church, as a National 
Church, almost any clerical teaching is found 
to be in conformity with the law. The Evan- 
gelical school, the Broad-Church school, and, 
now at length, the High-Church school, have 
all of them legal protection and sanction in the 
exposition of their several views of revealed 
truth. The national organisation touches on 
the one hand, and indeed projects into, the 
frontiers of Romanism, and on the other those 
of Rationalism carried to the extent of infide- 
lity; whilet somewhere between these two 
ranges of religious conviction and sentiment, 
the Evangelical action of the Church, holding 
the others in abhorrence, have their assigned 
place and their assured rights. 


Now, as a mere political arrangement one 
can understand and even admire this. It hasa 
look, at least, towards individuality of judg- 
ment, and religious equality. But we find it 
impossible to identify any such system with 
either the objects or the spirit of New Testa- 
ment teaching. A Ohurch, having for its sole 
centre of cohesion a national system of endow- 
ments, and being one body, not because there 
is any communion between its members in the 
characteristic truths of Divine revelation by 
Ohrist, but simply because there is a participa- 
tion by her clergy in the revenues and the 
privileges set apart for her by the law, is not, 
as far as we are able to apprehend, in any in- 
telligible sense, a Christian Church at all. It 
is, no doubt, a religious institution, but it is 
only so because it is an organisation which has 
an ultimate reference to religion. It is not a 
spiritual community. It is not even a com- 
munion. It is an agglomeration determined 
by external conditions, and not a living 
body pervaded by a similarity of spiritual 
conviction, sentiment, or affection. The fact 
is that the relation in which the Church 
of England is placed to law, has deprived her of 
her spiritual characteristics, and has thereby 
destroyed the tenderer and more delicate, as 
well as more legitimate, relation which she 
should have sustained to the truth committed 
to her trust. What her function is, as legally 
determined by the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council, unless it be to supply a sphere for an 
order of men called the clergy, and to lift them 


above their fellows in respect of all religiou 

transactions, we cannot understand. It is clear 
that whilst the union of Church and State con- 
tinues, the laity, as they are called, will have to 
put up with any teaching which may best suit 
the fancies, of express the convictions, of their 
spiritual pastors and masters.” So far as we 
can see, every hold upon them has been given 
up, with the single exception that they are com- 
pelled by law to read the Liturgical services 
which Parliament has sanctioned. They may 
teach what they please. They may use the re- 
sources of the nation in harking back the 
people of this country to obsolete superstitions, 
and in subjecting them once more to that 
deadliest slavery which can overtake a people— 
the slavery of souls to the arrogant assumption 
of a priesthood. Such, indeed, seems now to 
be the tendency of the Church Establishment, 

and that tendency has been pronounced by the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council to be 
legitimate, even if it be perilous. We refrain 

from speculating as to the extent to which this 
judgment will excite the alarm of the Church of 
England laity, including therein the Noncon- 
forming portion of it. For ourselves, we believe 
that it may not improbably result in a great 
reaction, and that the day is not so far off as it 
may now seem to be, when the ity of the 
English people, which cannot be'imi@gced to 
accept sacerdotalism, will become convinced 
that the only safeguard against its growth and 
power is to cast the teachers of religious truth 
exclusively upon the sympathies and the 
liberality of those who accept their ministra- 
tions. 


ECOLESIASTICAL POLITIOS IN 
SOOTLAND. 


THE great interest excited in many quarters 
by the recent ecclesiastical assemblies in Scot- 
land is not difficult to account for. It has 
happened more than once that ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scotland have exercised a decisive 
influence on the politics of the United Kingdom ; 
and in the present unstable equilibrium of 

ies — — the country on a of 

urch and ool, it is not at unlikel 

that the Scotch may have in their own 
the key of the position. Our readers could not 
fail to perceive the importance of the informa- 
tion summarised in our Ecclesiastical Notes of 
last week. In the debates on the possibility of 
union, as well as in the discussions on 
Scotch ——— = and - 2 ge ph 
patronage, -important su 
relations of the secular power to the religious 
life of the country evidently underlaid the whole 
course of thought, and determined the lines of 
division. Thus it is clear that the Unionists in 
the Free Church Assembly have finally aban- 
doned that li ing desire to return to the 
Egypt of Establishment which has so long 
neutralised the influence of their Church on 
one of the leading questions of the time. And 
the resolution carried by Dr. Rainy, though 
cautious and somewhat wordy, indicates very 
decisively the feeling of a large majority that 
the question of disestablishment in Scotland 
cannot much longer be avoided, and can only 
be decided in one way. This conclusion was 
rendered inevitable when we remember that the 
resolution a res oe to . 
brought up by the Free Presbytery of Ayr, sug- 

— K that the Church Estab. 
ishment ‘‘ has ceased to represent the mind of the 
nation, is no longer n for its religious in- 
struction, and forms the chief obstacle to the reli- 
gious unity of the great mass of the Scottish 
people.” Bearingin mind that the old standard of 
an Feta lishment without Erastianism was raised 
and energetically supported by Dr. Begg, we 
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cannot but regard the adoption of Dr. Rainy’s 
resolution by a majority of 382 to 84 as one of 
the most significant events that have happened 
hand the 


since the Disrupti On the 

liability, — ee N „with that 

pliabi considtes wh 
rn 


is often urged as @ mogs beau 
Establishments in 

anxiety to rid M t 

the one im ata 


secession. o are quite willing to believe that 
thirty years of experience and reflection have 
shown this venerable assembly that the badge 
of Erastianism is far more injurious than they 
regarded it at the time of the Di ion. But 
we cannot help — 1 that amongst the 
reasons whi mare, beought about their con- 
version, least o is the now patent 
impossibility of maintaining much longer, in a 
land of spiritual religion, an ecclesiastical in- 
atitution burdened by so ignoble a yoke. 

With regard to national education, the action 
of the three front assemblies was precisely what 
might have been expected from their relation to 
the question of blishment. In the Synod 
— the on — * Church, Mr. Hutton 

Paisley found 125 supporters to a proposal 
for exclusively secular instruction. Frus he 
was decisively defeated ; but when it is remem- 

that the objections to government inter- 
ference in religious instruction are much 
less superficially obvious in a country com- 
paratively united on theological questions, 
when we call to mind how in 
——— even staunch Liberationists are 
uced from consistency by amiable sentiment, 

we cannot but regard the gp given to Mr. 
Hatton as a very remarkable fact. On the 
other hand, the Free Church Assembly in deal- 
ing with this question of education, showed its 
ing after the benefits of Establish- 

ment from its inevitable conditions. On 
the motion of Dr, Elder, they resolved to peti- 
tion in fayour of the Lord Advocate’s Bill, on 
the understanding that no amendment should 
be made on it which would limit the kind and 
amount of religious mstruction to be communi- 
cated at the time set apart for it; a proposal, 
which amounts in effect very much to their 
ancient bold demand that the Government 
the money, and the Church do as it 

ikes therewith. The latter part of the resolu- 


on to say that while renewing! the expression of 
their readiness to welcome any Parliamentary 
declaration or enaotment in favour of sound in- 
struction in the Holy Scriptures which might 
be free from the limitations hinted at aboye, the 
Assembly decline to ex any opinion re- 


garding the recent (Mr. Gordon’s) resolution of 
e House of Commons on the subject, until its 
meaning and effeet should be more clearly 
ascertained. What could be more like the pro- 
verbial Scotchman unwilling to 


ing | ey to grasp at power 
while rejecting responsibility. * 

It will thus be seen that the question of 
Church and State in Scotland is in a position 
with inevitable results, which any 
in the elements around may quicken 

ripeness. It may now be fairly 
the opinion of overwhelming 
otechmen that the life of the 
is irretrievably gone, and that 
its final removal from the d which it 
Sanity. “It it be caked why the mejor 

‘ * : not 
instantly to carry their — into 
action, the answer is sufficiently clear 
the debates at which we have glanced. 
Churchmen and English Liberationists 
have arrived at their opinions on this question 
of Establishment along totally different lines. 


soek 


Inéisting on it as a matter of principle that the | 


Church, mission necessarily requires her 
to exhibit the beauty of mer action, 


be untram by the mechanical 
rules which bind obedience to the State, we in 
England are not much disposed to weigh ques- 
tions of nt expediency. We believe that 
we have hit upon the true method of securing, 
each in its perfection, each in its harmony wit 

the other, the two of human life, the 
spiritual and the secular, the one of which is 
essentially identified with Voluntaryism and 
the other with submission to human law. No 
apparent advantages therefore which the 
State can offer to the Church, and no 
accidental wrongs which the Church may 
suffer through i 
rather than another, can possibly make 


lee her have her 


8 
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adoption of one 2 4 


any difference to our position. The Free 
Church, on the other hand, has never even yet 
acknowledged the principle for which we con- 
tend. She insted that the duty of the State 
was to support her, and at the same time to 


way. The State matu- 
rally declining to do. thi she, like a high- 
spirited creature, flung eff the gilded chains 
which her Brastian ter in England cherishes 
as ornuments of beauty, aud went forth to her | 
work in the simple might of untrammelled 
spiritual force. But if through any inconcei- 
vable change in the constitution, the secular 
power had acknowled itself in the wrong, 
and invited the Free Church back on her own 
terms, there is not the slightest doubt that she 
would have readily accepted the offer as a 
tribute to her Divine mission. Nay, some of 
the devoutest and noblest of the original Free 
Church leaders to the day of their death 
cherished the hope that the State would see the 
error of its ways, and give the Church of God 
what they held to be her due. It is because 
this hope deferred has made the heart sick, and 
not through any hearty reception as yet of the 
principle of a Free Church in a Free State, that 
the injustice of a present state of things has 
foreed itself more and more upon the attention 
of the Free Kirk Assembly. The resolution 
recently adopted shows that while they 1 — 
the present condition as intolerable, they have 
given up the hope of any amendment in the 
sense of their old views. We venture to think 
that the surrender of this hope will lead to a 
more unprejudiced consideration of the prin- 
ciple for which we contend. And when once 
the religious life of Scotland is roused on a 
question of principle, we should belie all history 
were we to doubt the result. The case of the 
United Presbyterians moreover leads us to 
believe, that when once Scotchmen heartily la 
hold of our principle, their logical minds will 
insist that it shall be consistently carried out in 
the relations of the secular power to education. 
But that is a result for which we are content to 
wait patiently until Ireland has contributed 
its part towards the solution of an imperial 


problem. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


A CHURCHMAN who writes to the Standard of 
yesterday cries for still more petitions against Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill. He states, what is 
the fact, that petitions against the bill more than 
double in number those that have been presented 
in it favour, but he still cries for more. He recals to 
his readers Mr. Disraeli's observations at Man- 
chester, and tells them that petitions work more 
with the House of Commons than some people may 
suppose. He narrates how he has — re 
tions from parishes filled with Dissenters, got 
them signed by Dissenters, and so proves what 
may be done in that way. Now, petitioning is 
always a matter of time and expediency. We sup- 
pose that the Nonconformist bodies could, if they 
chose to do so, double the number of petitions in 
regard to this bill which have been presented from 
the Establishment side, within a week. It will be 
a question with them whether or not they choose 
to do so, and whether it may be expedient to do so 
just now. It would be very easy, but would it be 
worth while; and would it be worth while in the 
present session? We leave these questions in the 
hands of those who are most competent to deal 
with them, just adding the remark that, if they 
should make up their minds to accept Mr. Dis- 
racli’s challenge, we should not have the least 
anxiety as to the result. 

We have had sent to us an address to the clergy 
on the disestablishment of the Church, The 
address states that the movement for disestablish- 
ment is now making “‘ gigantic strides throughout 
England, particularly in the northern counties, 
and, therefore, that the clergy ought to be “ up 
and doing.” With, we are sorry to say, the too 
characteristic looseness which is to be found in 
similar addresses, we find the following state- 
ment: — Mr. Gladstone has told them that when 
they get signatures to their petitions of sufficient 
numerical importance to be noticeable, that he will 
bring the question before the country, giving it his 
support.” Of course it is not needful to say that 
Mr. Gladstone has said nothing of the kind—we 
wish he had—but what is the use of inventing 
statements of this nature? Can it be really sup- 
posed that they will ultimately serve the cause in 
which they are made? Is there no man, no clergy- 
man, no bishop or archbishop, who will use his 
influence with Church defenders to keep them in 
the line of truthfulness and candour? What 
astonishes us is that these men—some of them, 
that is to say—can think wholesale misrepresenta- 
tion, accompanied as it generally is by personal 
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abuse, can by any possibility pay. It may catch a 
few temporary cheers or groans, as the case may 
be, but what can be the use of it in the long run? 
We should have thought that considerations of 
common expediency, setting aside other motives, 
would have been sufficient to keep the lower classes 
of our opponents from making use of these weapons. 
We frankly and gladly acknowledge that, in the 
higher class, we meet with nothing of this kind. 

There is, for instance, such a defence of the 
Establishment as that given at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral last week by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
addressing a congregation on behalf of church-build- 
ing and church endowments. The archbishop took 
occasion to say that he believed the Established 
Church conferred many blessings ; it gave a ‘‘ well- 
regulated system of religion” (whatever that may 
mean), and that the Church of England, before any 
other Church, presents an intelligent religion to 
the people. As for the voluntary system, said the 
archbishop— 

The whole world has come to the conclusion that such 
a system will not do as far as education is concerned, 
and our“ voluntary friends are amongst the very fore 
most to demand that there should be a general system 
coming from some centre ; that we are not to wait till 
the demand comes. But this sort of pseudo- Estab 
lished Church which they wish to give us is to be no 
Church at all; it is to give us no religion, and while 
confessing that in education the system of supply and 
demand will not do, they yet have the audacity to say 
that it would answer in matters of religion. 
„Audacity is a strong word, but archbishops, who 
need not often use arguments, are perhaps entitled 
to the use of strong words. Still, there is nothing 
in the matter of taste or fact to which exception 
need be taken. Nor is there in a subsequent ad- 
dress from the Bishop of Peterborough on the same 
topic and in the same place. The bishop thought 
that he demolished the whole army of voluntaries 
by the following statement :— 


There was one simple fact showing the fairness of this 

principle in the statistics of the Nonconformists. Of 
those most opposed and most hostile to the Church 
there exists at this moment 827 congregations without 
a pastor, congregations that were’ served in a chance 
way as from time to time they might be; and this one 
fact seemed to him was sufficient to condemn the whole 
principle of voluntaryism. 
Then, superfluously, of course, the bishop went 
on to maintain the necessity of an endowed clergy, 
and to protest that the State had never endowed 
the Church. The bishop said that one of our myths 
was that ‘‘on some fine morning the State endowed 
the Church. It was not so.” Very well. This is 
a fair subject of controversy. We don’t object to 
the word myth being applied to any argument 
on our side. It does no harm to us and no good to 
anyone else. But—and this is our moral—it is 
remarkable that, in the metropolitan cathedral 
church of England, it should be now considered 
necessary by the archbishop of the province and a 
bishop, to undertake elaborate defences of the Esta- 
blishment as such. 

Yet, if we may take a letter in the John Bull 
from the Vicar of Homerton as an indieation, there 
need not be much necessity for defending the 
Establishment. It is absorbing the Dissenting 
ministers. The vicar—the Rev. W. Baird—writes 
that within only a month past he has received three 
or four applications from Nonconformist ministers 
who were anxious to find work in the Established 
Church. One was a Baptist who is now employed 
as a lay-helper. Two others had resigned from 
‘‘ conscientious scruples”; while one had apparently 
resigned all his future prospects in obedience to his 
scruples. The vicar asks whether no resting-place 
and welcome can be found for such men. As he 
says, ‘‘the bishop cannot be expected to ordain 
them at once,” but, then, what is to become of 
them? Generally they have no means, and #0, 
„funds are wanted to support them. We hope 
we should be the last to cast a slur, or hint an im- 
putation, at men who, against all the tendencies 
of their education and the influences of their con- 
nections feel obliged to abandon their old eccle- 
siastical homes, but is it not possible to provide for 
them without this sort of public appeal? The 
Church of Rome never does this kind of thing, 
however many converts it may receive, and why 
should the wealthier Church of England do it? But 
this is not all. If one vicar receives three or four 
applications from Nonconformist ministers in one 
month, what must be the total of similar applica- 
tions received by all the other vicars? It is clear, 
taking the arithmetical answer, that, in a short 
time, Nonconformist ministers must cease to exist. 
They will all be metamorphosed into “lay- 
helpers.” 

But let us leave this statistical question for 
another. Some importance has been attached, by 
certain Church newspapers, to an apparently 
nominal decline of the Wesleyan body during the 
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last twelvemonths. The decline appears to be real 
as well as nominal, but, as we all know, every 
public body is subject to ebbs and flows, and no 
general conclusion can be gathered from the brief 
experience of a year. Let us take a wider sweep— 
say of seven years—and this is what we find. We 
quote here a recent letter from the Rev. John 
Fletcher to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle 


In 1864 the number of church-members was 329,668 ; 
in 1871, 347,090, being an increase of 17,422. The 
number of ministers was 1,260 in the former year, as 
compared with 1,442 in the latter ; and whilst the fund 
for home missions and army chaplains was 16,861/, in 
1864, it had risen to 25,259/. in 1871, showing a corre- 
sponding increase of Christian labour among the masses 
of the people andinthearmy. During this period of 
seven years, chapels, schools, &c., have n erected in 
the Newcastle district, at a cost of 40,818/., towards 
which 33,078“. have been raised; whilst, at the same 
time, debts have been reduced by local efforts to the 
amount of 4,406/., making a total raised in this district 
for chapels, schools, &c., of 37,484/. Throughout Great 
Britain there has been expended, during the same 

riod, on chapel and school property, 1,890,792/., 
— which 1,456, 47 C“. were actually raised, leaving 
434,322“. as temporary debts. 


Talk of voluntaryism in the Establishment—as 
some Church defenders do—what can it show in 
comparison with the statistics of this one Noncon- 
formist denomination ? 


And then, there is that once despairing Irish 
Presbyterian Church. Ho it resisted disestablish- 
ment! What evils it prophesied! What doom to 
itself it forotold! And yet, at the end of some 
eighteen months we find the same church in a state 
of perfect jubilation in consequence of its monetary 
prosperity. The Sustentation Fund, for every 
minister, now amounts to 85/., and is expected to 
increase to 100/. ; and each congregation may sup- 
plement this as it pleases—all which is better than 
the old Regium Donum system, and better in less 
than two years. Placed as it is now, the Irish 
Presbyterian Church has its eyes open, and it is 
accordingly denouncing the system of denomina- 
tional education. The report presented to the 
Assembly at Dublin in the present month, with the 
debate upon it, has now been reprinted, and a more 
complete condemnation of the denominational sys- 
tem for Ireland we have never read. If any 
government should desire to introduce this system 
in Ireland, we have in this pamphlet an ample 
„brief against it. 


— 


SHEPPARD v. BENNETT. 
( By a Legal Correspondent, ) 

There was an unusual crowd of eager and anxious 
partisans thronging the close and stuffy waiting- 
room which adjoins the Council Chamber in Down- 
ing-street on Saturday morning last, the clerical 
element, of course, being well represented. Exactly 
at the time announced, half-past ten, the bell rang, 
the doors opened, and we rushed into the court. 
This is a large, high-roofed chamber, divided into 
two parts by a partition ; the one part containing a 
long table at which the committee sit, the other 
portioned out into pens or pews ; a large square one 
in the centre for the members of the bar, and side 
pews for the proctors, solicitors, and reporters 
attending the court. A long form at the back, with 
a stray chair or two, is all the accommodation pro- 
vided for the public—an arrangement which is per- 
fectly satisfactory on ordinary occasions, but ludi- 
crously inadequate when there is any special strain 
upon the capacity of the court. In the centre of 
the front side of the. square pew is placed a desk, 
at which the counsel who is addressing the court 
stands, and from this desk stretches out the long 
table, with the members of the committee sitting 
at each side. 

The committee—or rather, to give them their full 
title, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
attend in the ordinary dress of everyday life, and 
look very much like any other committee. The 
place at the head of the table is always vacant, it 
being occupied in theory by the Queen. On her 
left site the Lord Chancellor, who actually presides, 
and in ecclesiastical cases the first place on the 
right is taken by the chief Church dignitary who 
may be attending the committee, The next sit 
alternately, right and left, according to precedence. 

We have only time to notice that the crowd is 
increasing every moment, and that, strange to say, 
there are only two ladies in the room, when the 
Lord Chancellor enters, followed by the Archbishop 
of York, Bishop of London, Lord Romilly, Lord 
Justice James, Lord Justice Mellish, Sir J. Colville, 
Sir M. Smith, and Sir M. Bernard. Explaining 
that the weakness of his eyes will not allow him to 
read a lengthy document in comfort, the Chancellor 
hands over the judgment to the Archbishop of 
York, who, in a clear and distinct voice and amidst 
deep silence, reads the long-awaited decision. It 
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will be a judgment that will satisfy nobody, said 
the leading counsel for the appellant as he took his 
seat ; a prophecy which, we should imagine, would 
be most thoroughly fulfilled. Although confirming 
the ‘decision of the court below, it distinctly ex- 
presses its non-concurrence with the greater part of 
the judgment upon which that decision was based, 
and indeed speaks of part of that judgment in 
words almost implying censure. The arguments of 
the appellant’s counsel are quietly laid aside ; 
whilst the respondent, although he is acquitted, is 
let off very much in the same way as an Old Bailey 
jury would discharge a thief, by giving him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The judgment opens with an historical survey of 
the progress of the cause, from the citation in 
July, 1869, down to the present appeal—following 
all the ramifications of its course in a manner be- 
wildering to all except the initiated. It will be 
remembered that in the third edition of the Plea 
for Toleration,” the letter by Mr. Bennett to Dr. 
Pusey which contains the alleged heretical doctrines, 
the writer changes the words in one or two impor- 
tant passages that had appeared in the former 
editions and adds a note, stating simply that his 
opinions have not altered, but that as his words in 
the former editions were capable of an interpreta- 
tion which he did not intend, he had changed them. 
No expression of regret for the mischief that had 
been caused was inserted, and for this omission he 
was censured by the Dean of the Arches. The 
first point in Saturday’s judgment was made by the 
Council fully adopting this censure of the court 
below. Then followed some of the general prin- 
ciples on which former decisions have proceeded, 
and which were to be adhered to in the present 
case. The proceedings were of a criminal nature, 
and the charges must be precise and distinct. They 
had not to decide whether the opinions were theo- 
logically sound or not, but whether they were con- 
trary or repugnant to the doctrines which the 
Church of England, by its formularies, requires to 
be held by its ministers ; and in dealing with the 
respondent's writings they must apply to the con- 
struction of those books the same rules which have 
been long established, and are by law applicable to 
the construction of all written instruments. They 
had no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of 
faith, or to determine what ought to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England; they had only to con- 
sider that which is by law established to be the 
doctrine of the Church, upon the true and legal 
construction of the articles and formularies. ‘‘ The 
Church of England has wisely leſt a certain latitude 
of opinion in matters of belief, and has not insisted 
on a rigorous uniformity of thought which might 
reduce her communion to a narrow compass. 

The first proposition which the respondent was 
charged with maintaining was, ‘‘That in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is an actual 
presence of the true body and blood of Our Lord in 
the consecrated bread and wine, by virtue of con- 
secration, external to, and irrespective of the faith 
and worthiness of, the communicant.” Now the 
Church of England holds that in the Lord’s Supper 
the body and blood of Christ are given to, taken, 
and received by the faithful communicant. There 
is, therefore, an implied presence of Christ in the 
ordinance to the soul of the worthy recipient. 
Nothing is affirmed as to the mode of this presence, 
except that the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten after an heavenly and spiritual manner, 
and that the means whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten is faith.” Any other pre- 
sence than this—any presence which is not a pre- 
sence to the soul of the faithful receiver—the 
Church does not by her formularies affirm or 
require her ministers to accept.” This could not 
be too plainly stated. But they had to consider, 
not what the articles afirm but what they exclude 
The respondent maintains a real, actusl, objec- 
tive” presence in the sacrament, upon the altar, 
under the form of bread and wine, and there is 
nothing in the articles and formularies to which 
this position is repugnant or contradictory. It was 
argued by the appellant’s counsel that, since the 
Church recognises only one body of Christ, the 
natural and new glorified body which is ‘in 
heaven and not here,” the only presence in the 
sacrament which could be consistently held was a 
presence to the soul of the communicant : that the 
word ‘‘ natural,” as applied to the body of Christ 
in the article, could have no additional meaning 


unless it was used to distinguish the true body of 


Christ, which is His natural body, from the Church 
which is His body in a figurative sense ; and that 
there could be no question as to the mode of pre- 
sence, for no manner of presence was conceivable 


which would reconcile the statements that the true 


body of Christ is in the elements and that the 
natural body of Christ is in heaven and not here. 
But these inferences were not of that plain and 
certain character which the conclusion they were 
asked to draw from them required. 

The second charge against the respondent was, 
that he has maintained that the communion-table 
is an altar of sacrifice, at which the priest appears 
in a sacerdotal position at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. And that at such celebration 
there is a great sacrifice or offering of our Lord by 


| the ministering priest, in which the mediation of 


our Lord ascends from the altar to plead for the 

sins of men.” This doctrine is not taught or 

affirmed by the Church of England. In ‘‘ Westerton 

v. Liddell” it was decided that the change in the 
view taken of the sacrament naturally called for a 
corresponding change in the altar. It was no 
longer to be an altar of sacrifice, but merely a table 
at which the communicants were to partake of the 
Lord's Supper. It was not lawful for a clergyman 
to teach that the sacrifice or offering of Christ 
upon the Cross, or the redemption, propitiation, or 
satisfaction, wrought by it, is or can be repeated in 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper” ; or that in 
the ordinance there was any sacrifice or offering of 
Christ which could be efficacious, in the sense in 
which Christ’s death is efficacious, to procure the 
remission of sins. But the word ‘‘ sacrifice” had 
been applied to the Lord’s Supper to denote, not a 
propitiatory or atoning sacrifice as a satisfaction for 
sin, but rather a rite which calls to remembrance, 
and represents before God, the one true sacrifice. 
„The distinction between an act by which a satis- 
faction for sin is made, and a devotional rite by 
which the satisfaction so made is represented and 
pleaded before God, is clear, though it is liable to 
be obscured, not only in the apprehension of the 
ignorant, but by the tendency of theologians to 
exalt the importance of the rite till the distinction 
itself well-nigh disappears.” It was not clear that 
the respondent had so used the word sacrifice” as 
to contradict the language of the articles. 

The judgment then came to the third and last 
charge, that relating to the adoration of Christ 
present in the sacrament ; and it was doubtless upon 
this point that the numerous discussions and deli- 
berations had taken place, for we were told that it 
was not without doubts and division of opinions 
that the committee had come toa conclusion. It 
will perhaps be well to give Mr. Bennett’s words 
verbatim with reference to this part of the case. 
„Woll, I do not know what others of my brethren 
in the priesthood may think—I do not wish to 
compromise them by anything I say or do—but 
seeing that I am one of those who have lighted 
candles at the altar in the day-time; who use 
incense at the Holy Sacrifice; who use the 
Eucharistic vestments ; who elevate the blessed 
sacrament; who myself adore and teach the 
people to adore Christ present in the sacrament, 
under the form of bread and wine, believing that 
under their veil is the sacred body and blood of my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; seeing all this, it 
may be conceived that I cannot rest very much at 
ease under the imputations above recited.” Ado- 
ration due to the consecrated elements was con- 
trary to law, and should be condemned, The 
Church of England has forbidden all acts of 
adoration to the sacrament, that is, the consecrated 
elements, and she has excluded any act of adora- 
tion on the part of the minister, and has explained 
the posture of kneeling prescribed by the rubric. 
It should be remembered in the respondent’s favour 
that these words were written before the judgment 
in Martin v. Mackonochie, which established 
the illegality of introducing acts of adoration. 
„Some of their lordships had doubted whether 
the word adore, though it seemed to point 
to acts of worship which were forbidden, 
might not be construed to refer to mental 
adoration, or prayers addressed to Christ present 
spiritually in the sacrament, which does not neces- 
sarily imply any adoration of the consecrated 


therein.” Upon the whole, the charge was not so 
clearly made out as the rules which govern penal 
proceedings required. Mr. Bennett’s language had 
been “‘ rash, ill-judged, and perilously near a viola- 
tion of the law”; but as the majority of their lord - 
ships thought that his words could be construed so 
as not to be plainly repugnant to the passages 
articled against them, they would give him the 
benefit of the doubt that had been raised. 

Thejrest of the judgment consisted of a some- 
what severe criticism of the judgment of the Dean 
of Arches in the court below. There was much 
with which they were unable to concur. The 
learned judge had attempted to settle, by a mass of 


elements or of any corporal or natural presence — 
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authorities, the doctrine of the Church of England 
on the subject of the Holy Communion. It was 
not the part of the Court of Arches or of that com- 
mittee to usurp the functions of a synod or council. 
They would not attempt to examine in detail the 
catena of authorities brought together. Short ex- 
tracts, even when candidly made, as in this case, 
give no fair impression of an author's mind. There 
were different doctrines prevailing or under discus- 
sion when the Articles and Liturgy.were framed 
and ultimately made part of the law, but we must 
now consider them as the final result of the contro- 
versy which then took place. 

It the respondent had made statements contra- 
dicting the articles or formularies, the citation of 
great names would not have protected him: if he 
had not done so, he would have been safe without 
their protection.“ . 

There would be no_order as to costs. 

The judgment, which was listened to with eager 

occupied nearly an hour in its delivery. 
When the archbishop had finished the crowd quickly 
dispersed, and left the committee, preparing to hear 
and determine some important dispute between two 
gentlemen of the names of Baboo Sing and Bux 
Sing, to its accustomed quietude and seclusion. 


THE PRESS ON THE JUDGMENT. 


The Times holds that the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the case of Mr. Bennett has wider 
— consequences than the formal issues of the 

It is substantially, if not actually, the 
conclusion of along series of ents on the 
elasticity of the formularies of the Church. By the 
judgment of Saturday the High Churchmen have 
asserted the same standing und within the 
Church of as the Low Churchmen and the 
Broad Churchmen. Time alone can show what 
will be the result to the fortunes of the Church of 


E and everything will depend on the use 
— * the 4 the extreme liberty of 
opinion now allow 


them. The inconveniences of 
such an elasticity are sufficiently obvious, and the 


laity may be excused for regarding the prospect 
with some alarm. It is now — that a 
doctrines a 


side, from Calvinism on another side, and from 
Deism on a third. Consequently, when a new in- 
cumbent is 2 — to a parish, the inhabitants 
must wait with anxiety to learn what their new re- 
ligion is to be. Unless such a licence be very 
cautiously used, the question can hardly fail to be 
asked whether it is just to appropriate national 
property to the use of a Church of which the 
rines cannot be defined within ahy tangible 
limits. It has hitherto been understood that the 
National Church taught the national religion ; but 
if it teaches almost any religion that may please 
the clergy, it may be questioned whether the 
nation can be called on to support thé Establish- 
Perhaps now that legal questions have been 
deci and the excitement and irritation 
are removed, the * of [&& 
may gain a better hearing. 
prospects of the Church — 


independent of the state of th 
e need not (the News eaye) 


| the second opinion 
the priest a power which is 


power. 
ecclesiastical 
this doctrine 


the law. Surely the su 
dee thé thee Vadled thoat 


0 
The Telegraph says that the fact of . 
tical importance in the decision is that the — 
ecclesiastical appeal has d the 
d to be so wide as to leave room 
, Low, and the Broad school of 
— — the result ** we are 
t by prosecutions of recent years. 
And it is the yer result for which plea after plea 
has been set forth by Dean Stanley, although he 
differs from Mr. Bennett as widely as the sacer- 
dotalism of Mr. Bennett differs from the pious 
paganism of Marcus Aurelius. It is the result 
which has been craved by all who have at heart a 
broad and high morality rather than the triumph of 
any theological symbol. And it is the only state of 
theological tolerance which is compatible with the 


r. Bennett had not broken 
ced preachers who have 
denounced the Judicial 
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existence of à national Church in a country divided, 
like land, by a multitude of religious opinions, 
but bound together by the broad tie of faith in a 
common exemplar. The position of the Church 
would be untenable if she were to become the re- 
presentative of a sect. 


The Standard asserts that the judgment reflects 
the ample tolerance and comprehensiveness which 
are the characteristics of the Church of England. 
The Supreme Court has not taken upon itself the 
functions of a synod or a general council. It has 
not attempted to declare ex cathedrd the doctrine 
of the Church upon what in all ages has been re- 

i as a solemn m , e duty of the 
court has been to take the impugned statements, 
and to ascertain whether they are so far repugnant 
to, or contradictory of, the language of the articles 
and formularies, construed in their plain meaning, 
as to demand judicial condemnation. As in the 
case of Mr. Gor , 80 in the case of Mr. Bennett, 
the Judicial Committee have leaned to the side of 
liberty. They hold, as nine-tenths of the High- 
Church party hold, that his statements are ‘‘ rash, 
ill-judged, and perilously near a violation of the 
law,” but, interpreting the Church’s standards in 
the largest sense, they have allowed him to go free. 
Is it too much to hope that the liberality of the 
final Court of Appeal will not be abused 


The highest Court of Appeal (says the cho) has 
decided that a man may go scatheless, though he 
teach his flock the doctrine which, in the opinion 
of nine-tenths of Protestants, is the very essence 
of Popery, and whose rejection was the raison 
d’étre of the Reformation. Public se ye 
powerful, the well-nigh omnipotent, public opinion 
of England—is now all that remains as a resource. 
If the lish laity choose to bring this to bear 

inst such lessons as those of Mr. Bennett, it matters 
le whether the Privy Council absolve him, and 
tically license all his friends to behave like him. 
Phe will find themselves opposed by a wall of 
— English feeling, l which they may 
hurl their darts in ain. Should the laity, how- 
ever, turn away from the strife, shrug their 
shoulders in disgust, and leave the priests of Eng- 
land, like those of the continent, to preach erro- 
neous doctrines, then, indeed, the tablished 
Church must speedily fall, and its future historian 
will mark that its ruin became inevitable when the 
judgment of the Privy Council acquitted Mr. 
nett. 


The Record seems hardly to have yet made up its 
mind as to what is the real bearing of the judg- 
ment. In one article our Low Church contem- 
porary says: 

The conviction which many hours of calm thought 
have only served to confirm is that Mr. Bennett's 
victory may yet prove one of the most serious blows 
which the sacerdotal party has received, and the defeat 
of the Church Association one of the greatest triumphs 
for the cause of the Protestant and Evangelical character 
of the Church of England which has been gained since 
the Reformation. . The judgment will, beyond 
all question, allow greater latitude to the doctrinal 
teaching of the Sacerdotal party than we think to be 
reconcilable with the interests of truth, or consistent 
with the welfare of the Church of England. It will 
increase the difficulty of enforcing the law and restrain- 

even in this respect 
he explicit statements 
ve marked with considerable 
the limits . yey A and have 
expressed o which, in judgment 
aro mnquestionab! penal, We repeat that 
of this prosecution be, as our opponents 
aver, a spiteful desire to punish Mr. 

tt, effort has, thus far, totally failed. But 
if the object of the appeal made to the Judicial 
Committee be not the punishment of an individual, 
but the vindication of the doctrine of tho Church, the 
effort has almost as signally succeeded. The appeal 
was dismissed on point after point, not because the doc- 
trines which Mr. Bennett was c with teaching 


accuracy 


are doctrines consistent with the formularies of the 
Church, and ly ble, but because he is not 
2 to have held rines excluded by the Church. 

o may demur to the justice of this conclusion, and 
the so as their frankly confess the hesi- 
IA, by which alone 
it has been reached by a majority of the judges. It is 
simply a verdict of not proven that has been given. In 
saying this we are not drawing conclusions any- 


not said in the judgment, but from its positive 
and explicit statements. 

So far as we understood the judgment as delivered, 
it is our impression that Sir Robert Phillimore's inter- 
—— the doctrines of the Church of England is 

otly repudiated and w got aside. It ia only upheld 
so far as concerns the pe acquittal of Mr. Bennett. 
It is decided that the Real Presence of the true body 
of Christ in the elements at the Lord's Supper, is not 
the doctrine of the Church of E and the 


importance of that decision is so t that it is difficult 
on the spur of the moment to estimate its value or fore- 
see ite results, 


In another article the Record does not express 80 
much confidence. It cannot just at present righitly 
determine whether to any extent the judgment im- 

ugns the doctrines of the Reformed Church of 
Hngland or how far the anxiety of the — to 
relieve. Mr. Bennett from criminal penalties has 
led the 1 to overlook the mischievous conse- 

uences owing his rash statements” and 

‘perilous words to ert the people over whom 
he is now left to watch as a spiritual guide, shep- 
herd, and instructor. As to the statement of the 
Times that clergymen ‘‘may teach any doctrine 
which only extreme subtlety can distinguish from 
Roman Catholicism on the one side, from Calvinism 
on another, and from Deism on athird,” the Record 
hopes that the eflect of the decision ‘‘is not quite 
so incisive and destructive.” At all events, a 


conclusion so subversive of all that the Reformed 
Charch of England holds most dear cannot be ac- 
cepted without some further attempt to review and 
moderate the sentiments pronounced by an ill- con- 
stituted, perplexed, and divided court.’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette says it is impossible not to 
contrast the boldness with which the court in the 
case of Mr. Voysey put constructions upon the plain 
words of the Articles about the Bible with the 
extreme fineness of the distinctions which they 
draw in order to save Mr. Bennett. But Mr. 
Voysey was a pernicious heretic, whilst Mr. 
Bennett’s views are exceedingly — The 
judgment, stripped of its decorous and reverential 
orm, is somewhat as follows: — The Church of Eng- 
land forbids you to say hocus pocus, and you shall 
not say it; but if you like to say ocus pocus we 
have no objeotion at all. Nay, if you can show 
that, though you did actually say hocus pocus, you 


meant to say ocus pocus, but inserted the h by 


a natural or acquired infirmity about aspirates, you 
are within that broad liberty which the Church of 
England permits to her ministry, and hocus pocus 
is incomprehensible, or very imperfectly compre- 
hensible, by the human ay eee But if the 
judgment tends to stultify the creed of the Anglican 
Church, it supplies an admirable means of enlarging 
the bounds of its communion, and of enabling the 
clergy to contend in unity. 


Bishop FRASER ON THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. — 
The Bishop of Manchester preached to a crowded 
congregation on Sunday in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Westbourne Park. At the close of an able and 
eloquent discourse his lordship passed in review 
some of the changes which have recently found 
their way into the conduct of the service of the 
Church of England. Then, turning the attention 
of his congregation to the judgment delivered on 
Saturday in the case of ‘‘ Sheppard v. Bennett,” he 
said :—‘‘It will be a lamentable thing if this 
equitable, moderate, considerate—nay, I will call it 
charitable language, is abused, if the extreme men 
begin to chant peans—if what they will call a 
victory is pushed to the utmost extremity. Inthis 
day of ours we need moderation—the moderation 
and fair-mindedness of such a statesmanlike divine 
as was Richard Hooker. The Church cannot make 
progress while the rag foundations are being 
undermined.” Quoting Déllinger, his lordship con- 
cluded in the language of that great scholar by ex- 
pressing not only a hope, but a belief, which 
amounted to a conviction, that there were brighter 
days in store for the Church. — : 


—— 


THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


The Synod of the French Protestant Churches is 
now in session at the Temple of the Saint Esprit, 
Paris, having been allowed to assemble by permis- 
sion of President Thiers. The synod is 
divided into two hostile camps—the. orthodox 
party, numbering fifty-two members, and the 

iberals, or Congregationalists, forty-eight. We 
learn from a letter in the Daily News that the 
former are headed by M. Guizot and two mili 
men of eminence— General Chabaud Latour an 
Colonel Rochereau Denfert, the hero of Belfort. 
They accept the principles laid down in the Con- 
fession of elle. They regard all the Reformed 
Churches of Europe in the light of sisters, and pro- 
claim with them the sovereign authority of the 
Holy Scriptures in matters of religious faith and 
salvation. Of the Liberals the correspondent of 
the News says :— 

The unorthodox minority, which may trouble num- 
bers on the majority during the discussions which must 
take place at the future reer) x of the Synod, adopts 
as its symbol the declaration of the Consistory of Lyons. 
This declaration was the fruit of a Rationalistic Broad- 
Church and a Co tionalist movement, which began 
in 1848, and iv 1880 led to the creation of the Strasburg 
Review. It embraces a vast field of dissent from the 
Evangelical and orthodox creed of Rochelle—so vast 
that Colenso, Jowett, the Duke of Somerset, Strauss, 
W. J. Fox, Channin , certuin shades of Methodists, of 
Lutherans, and of Swedenborgians, Quakers, Shakers, 
and Bible Christians might fit into it. Moreover, 


the ride ag oy the Lyons declaration refuses to 
acknowled e right of a General Assembly, Synod, 
elected the manner of icular consisto- 


ries, to set up to re t “the true Chureh of 
France, and denies to it authority to lay down 

because it can only regard it as a consultative 
This Broad Oburch party does not take kindly to M. 
Guizot's t a divorce between it and the 
Reformed Church of France be agreed to and effected. 
lt protests by anticipation against any attempt of the 
kind ; is determined to resort to persuasion and every 
legal means to prevent a formal split being decreed by 
the Synod ; is resolved to maintain the unity in diversity 
which has been the characteristic of the French Re- 
formed Church; and will uphold the t of each 
pastor, elder, or mere layman to adhere individually to 
whatsoever symbol best agrees with his conscience and 
udderstandirg. 

The Liberals are headed by M. Athanase 
Coquerel. At the meeting of the aes on Mon- 
day, M. Jalabert, senior member of the faculty, 
admitted the necessity for the existence of the 
— but declared that it did not represent all 
the members of the Reformed Church, because, 
though some of the electoral districts were larger 
than others, they all sent the same number of re- 
presentatives. MM. Guizot, Monnier, and Lau- 
rent, declared that the synod constituent 
power, and would remain — aw. though con- 
voked by the Government. M. Guizot, in the 
course of his remarks, said he would do nothing to 
prevent the Liberal party from withdrawing and 
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founding another Church, if their consciences so 
advised them. M. Clamageran said the profession 
adopted by the majority showed a desire on the 
— of the majority to bring about a schism in the 

formed Church in France. This statement was 
met with loud protests from the Right. The sitting 
was very animated, and the debate was adjourned. 

The Protestant Church of France largely repre- 
sents the manufacturing interests, and is very 
strong in the Municipal Council of Paris. M. 
Thiers, despite his weakness for the Papacy, paid 
the Reformed Church the compliment of saying the 
other day that he looks upon it as a mainstay of 
order, and would regard it, were it sufficiently 
numerous, as a guarantee for what is so hard to 
realise in France, a progressive yet wisely Conser- 
vative Republic. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 

According to the Cologne Gazette, the bill relative 
to the Jesuits, which will be presented in a few 
days to the German Parliament, contains only two 
paragraphs, the first depriving the Jesuits and the 
members of other religious orders pledged to pas- 
sive obedience of German citizenship ; the other 
charging the Federal Council with the care of 
determining which are the orders belonging to this 
yaa pb It is stated by a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall: Gazette that the Jesuits settled in Ger- 
many are already, with a view to eventualities, 
preparing their place of retreat. Namur, where 
they have one of their largest continental estab. 
lishments, is to receive the greatest number of 
them, while the remainder are to be scattered over 
Belgium. The prospect is not a pleasant one for 
the Belgians. 

The Provincial Correapondence, in discussing the 
suspension of the military chaplain Namszanowski, 
points out that his proceedings at Cologne were not 
in any way warranted by canonical law; and in- 
sista, on the other hand; that the palpable viola- 
tion of the oath rendered to the King by the 
military chaplain constituted an illegal and refrao- 
tory es to the Government, which had sub- 
sequentiy been expressly approve by the Papal 
Curia without even an attempt to come to an 
understanding. The Imperial Government is con- 
sequently compelled signally to punish such dis- 
obedience ; and will, according to the Provincial 
Correapondence, have to consider whether the office 
of a Roman Catholic military chaplain can be at all 
continued, Pius IX. has met the case by appoint- 
ing the offender ‘‘a prelate of the Papal throne.” 


The Record states that at the earnest entreaty of 
numerous parishioners, Dr. Miller has determined 
at all events to . his intended resignation of 
the vicarage of Greenwich. 

Gotxd OVER To THE CHURCH.—It is announced 
that the Rev. J. Baynard, for some years a Baptist 
minister in Essex, has joined the Church of Eng- 
land. He has been ordained and licensed to the 
curacy of It. Paul's, Birmingham. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL Epucation.—In a charge 
delivered to the clergy at Kingston, on the 10th 
inst., Archdeacon Utterton, in speaking on the 
education question, said, We can have no religious 
teaching worthy of being called such withont dis- 
tinctive denominational teaching. Eliminate all the 
different articles of belief which are held by the 
several denominations, and you will leave an abso- 
jute blank. 

Tue CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY AND THE 
Inish CyuURCH.—Ata numerously attended meeting 
of this society, held on Monday week, to consider 
the expediency of granting 5, 0001. for the benefit of 
the Irish Church, the previous question” was 
strongly 1 tag on the ground that there was a 
reason for delay in the uncertainty respecting some 
of the doctrines of the Irish Church, and after a 
long and animated discussion the proposition was 
shelved by a majority of 90 to 66. 7 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND HIS CALUMNIATORS.—The 
Rev. S. G. Potter, vicar of St. Luke’s, Sheffield, re- 
cently wrote to a local paper, repeating the old 
story of Mr. Gladstone having joined in the rites of 
the Greek Church at Corfu, and asserted that the 
Greek superstition is almost in every res iden- 
tical with that of Rome. The letter having been 
sent to Mr. Gladstone, his secretary was instructed 
to say that the statement was false in every mate- 
rial particular.” | 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND THE TesTs.—A 
Freee was submitted to the Senate of Cambridge 

niversity last week, which proposed to set the 
University seal to a petition to the Queen in 


Council praying that the interval of five years be- 
tween the H. D. and the D. D. d should be done 
away with, provided the candidate should be of the 


requisite standing of twelve years from the date of 
his M.A. degree before proceeding to the D.D. ; 
and also that, in lieu of the ordinary subscription 
required for degrees in theology, should be substi- 
tuted one similar in form to the clerical subscription 
as settled by the Act of 1865, but omitting the re- 
ference to the using of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The grace was passed without opposition. 


THe Liperation Soctery AND THE COLLEGES. 
—On Friday evening, the 7th inst., a deputation 
from the Liberation Society, consisting of Mr. 
Carvell Williams, the secretary, and the Rev. W. 
Braden, one of the executive committee, visited the 
students of Hackney College, London. A stirring 
address was delivered by Mr. Braden, in which he 
described tho principles involved in the e for 
disestablishment, and the position of young Non- 


| 


conformist ministers in relation to it. Mr. Carvell 
Williams also delivered an earnest and practical 
address, setting forth the latest phases of the ques- 
tion, and giving much valuable information and 
advice to the students. A free and candid inter- 
change of opinion followed, and a hearty vote of 
thanks to the deputation terminated the proceed- 
ings. This is the sixth Nonconformist college to 
which the society has sent a deputation. 

Tur WEeSLEYANS AND THE CnurcH.— According 
to a London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury a 
prominent Wesleyan minister has lately been in 
correspondence with one of the bishops on the sub- 
ject of the reunion of Methodists with the English 
Church. The correspondence was originated by 
the bishop, and although it has not led to .any 
practical result, it has produced a most favourable 
impression upon the members of the communion 
chiefly interested in it. In earnest language the * 
denounced the unjust noveroal treatment which 
Wesley received from the Church a hundred years 
ago. The bishop's proposal was that Wesleyan 
ministers should be allowed to preach in Church 
pulpits, and that this should be the first step to- 
wards a more general movement. It was soon found 
that the real cruz lay in the question of the validity 
of the Wesleyan orders, and the necessity for Wes- 
leyan ministers to acknowledge in some way epis- 
copal authority, not so much as involving the 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession as implying a 
regard to discipline. 


Beligions und Denominational Rebos. 


SURREY CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The summer meetings of this association were 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday last week in 
Croydon. More than 120 ministers and delegates 
were present from various parts of the county. On 
— evening a sermon was preached in Trinity 
Church by the Rev. John Foster, of Clapham. The 
devotional service at George-street Chapel on Wed- 
nesday morning was numerously attended, and 
throughout the day a large company of members 
and visitors testilied to the interest felt in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Travers Buxtow, the president of the year, 
opened the proceedings of the business meeting 
with a brief address, in which he adverted the 
topics to be discussed. 

The Rev. W. H. Auprey made a statement 
respecting the work of the union, and reported 
that gratifying progress continued to be made at 
Bermondsey, 9 — Wimbledon, and at other 
places where Congregational worship has been 
established, and that five evangelists were labour- 
ing earnestly and successfully in the neighbour- 
hood of Anerley, Redhill, Guildford, Dorking, and 
Farnham. 

The money grants for sustaining the operations 
of the union were then discussed and voted. The 
Rev. J. PLAN, of Camberwell, was also elected 
chairman for next year. 

Mr. Bens. Sootr r the formation of a 
fund to promote the liquidatjon of chapel debts in 
the county, in connection with the Con onal 
churches. These amounted to about 19,912/. ; 
there being thirty churches in debt. Half the 
amount was owed b N wealthy 
churches. If a fund ob 1,500/. were raised, sums 
might be offered in proportion to the amounts 
raised locally—a plan which had been adopted 
with complete success in Kent and Notts. He 
proposed a resolution in favour of such {fa scheme, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Ferauson next described the made 
with the Pastors’ Retiring and Widows’ Funds. 
In connection with the first there were ninety-two 
annuitants, receiving 3,500/.; but as yet only one- 
third of the Co tional ministers had become 
life members, and he urged that each county should 
see that its ministers were qualified by the payment 
of the life fee of ten quineas. There were twenty- 
five widows on the other fund. A resolution com- 
aes both funds to the support of the union was 
ado 

e next item in the programme was a 
„The Church in relation to Amusements, 
the Rev. J. HALskx, of Anerley. The in- 
sisted that religion had in view more the 
securing of personal salvation ; for it involved ele- 
vation, isolation and sacrifice. It deprecated the 


per on 
Frbad by 


craving for amusements which characterised the 
life of the present day ; some of the amusements 
being inocuous and others quite the reverse. If 


the Puritans could return to the earth they would 
be greatly disturbed by much that they would wit- 
ness among Christian people ; for who would ima- 
gine them resorting to scenes characterised by 
vanity, and sometimes by worse than vanity ? 
There was a general relaxation of Christian disci- 
pline, extending to ministers and deacons, as well as 
to members. It was not now nec to counter- 
act a rigorous and sour Puritanism ; for the set of 
the current was all the other way, and they had 
to deal with a reaction and a recoil against asceti- 
cism. There was now a perilous laxity, and the 
line of demarcation between the Church and the 
world was disappearing ; the Churchconceding tothe 
world, and not overcoming the world. Even religion 
was now mixed with foreign adjuncts, such as con- 
versaziones, soiréea, bazaars, and penny readings, 
and levity and frivolity were endangering the soli- 
dity of the Christian life. The Church now not 
merely tolerated amusements which it formerly 


* 


condemned, but also undertook to cater for the 
amusement of the public, and there was a dan er 
that its members would become lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God. Some of the amusements 
referred to were most unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of devotional habits ; for the pantomime and 
the eens burlesque and the Bible, could 
not be harmonised, and indulgence in frivolous re- 
creations involved a loss of spiritual tone. If tke 
Church remained where Christ left her, she would 
have a power certain to be lost if she descended 
into the world. Amusements which ministered to 
self-indulgence were incompatible with the self- 
sacrifice required of Christians, and those who were 
doing the most Christian work were persons who, 
in this matter, would be called strait-laced, and 
both loyalty to Christ and true policy suggested 
that there should be no compromise in this matter, 

The paper was received with much applause, but 
the subsequent discussion showed that it excited 
much difference of opinion. The Rev. W. CLarxkscn 
and the Rev. W. K. Lea expressed general ccn- 
currence in Mr. Halsey’s views; the latter admitting 
the difficulty involved in applying Christian 
principles to particular cases, and that much must 
be left to individual consciences. The Rev. J. 
Foster objected to the view that Christians were 
to be isolated from the world, except so far as the 
elevation of character of which Mr. Halsey had 
spoken required it. Christ took His disciples into 
dangerous company, viz., among publicans and 
sinners. He (Mr. F.) did not believe in useless 
sacrifice, which involved Romish superstition ; 
while true sacrifice was that which came in tle 
ordinary course of life. The plain question war, 
„What is right, and what is wrong! Heobjeckd 
to the reference to the Puritans, who served God 
according to their own lights, as we must sere 
Him according to ours. The Rev. W. P. Trippy, 
as an old man, had been refreshed by the paper, 
which he hoped would be widely circulated. The 
Rev. A. Buzacott pointed out that the principles 
laid down by the paper would fail to guide them 
in certain cases, particularly in dealing with tke 
oung who were not Christians. The Rev. G. M. 

URPHY thought the Church should seek to 
elevate the amusements of the people, and that the 
Puritans were a more genial and jolly set of men 
than had been supposed. If penny readings had 
degenerated, it was because Christian o had 
left them to be conducted by others. e referred 
to such entertainments as those provided by Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, and at the Lambeth Baths, for the 
poor, as unobjectionable and desirable, and thought 
they should be encour and not discountenanced. 

The arrival of the dinner hour put an end toa 
discussion of a vigorous character, and which would 
otherwise have prolonged. A large _— 
assembled at the dinner, at the Greyhound Hotel, 
and among other proceedings which followed was 
a resolution on the education question. 

This was proposed by the Rev. W. Jon, of 
Surbiton, — was as follows: 


That this Union expresses its concurrence in the prineiples 
enunciated by the recent Nonconformist Conference at 
Manchester in regard to national education, viz. :—That the 
payment of public money to denominational school; is incom- 
patible with equality, and prevents the existence of 
a really national and that the State should make pro- 
vision for secular 


ction ony and leave N educa - 
tion to be imparted by means of voluntary e . That the 


Union trusts that Nonconformists will everywhere firmly act 
upon these principles at future ections, as 
the only effectual mode of securing their by the 
Legislature. 3 


He insisted that this question was a vital one fo 
the small Nonconformist churches in the country, 
and also on the utter delusiveness of the conscience 
clause as a protection for rural Nonconformists. 
He would not recklessly break the tie which had 
bound Nonconformists to the Liberal party, but if 
they did not set their foot down on a sound principle 
there would soon be no Liberal party to support. 
The Rev. 8. PaRKINSON, of N seconded 
the motion, and urged that it was 2 of Non- 
conformists to vote at school board elections, and 
otherwise to act as men who had a great duty to 
A brief discussion followed ; two of the speakers 
expressing a disinclinaticn to exclude the Bible 
from schools. Mr. B. Scorr, in reply, said the 
must remember that the Bible was used to incul- 
cate what the meeting believed to be unsound 
views of truth. He also stated facts showing 
that 8 „ clause , 5 — ht 
parents losing employment for objectin e 
education of their Tollgion in principles which 
they objected, and insisted that the only remedy 
was for the State to let religious teaching alone. 
The resolution was carried with but two dissen- 
tients ; and a hearty vote of thanks to the Croydon 
friends for their hospitality terminated the proceed - 


ings. 

“at night there was a public meeting in the 
Public Hall. It was presided over by Mr. Buxton, 
who, in his opening speoch, said that Congrege. 
tionalists had always been in the van of political 
and social progress, and though misrepresented and 
abused, they had the satisfaction o their 
principles make progress both at home and in the 
colonies. 

The Rev. W. H. Aunnkx having given a sketch 
of the objects and work of the union, 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMs delivered an address on 
‘‘Congregationalists and their principles in rela- 
tion to the times.” He described the changes 
which had taken place in the attitude and the 
spirit of both 122 and Nonconformists 
during the last half-century; during which the 
former had gained spiritual in proportion as they 
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to incidents showing that the 
Methodists felt the necessity for 
strict connexional principles. 
these facts, urged Episcopalians to 

courage by going on in the direction 
y were already moving; while he 
ionalists to show more anxiety to 


— 5 — prin- 


y in regard both to spirit 
ially the necessity for 
instead 


repu 

G. Ineram, of Richmond, also de- 
livered an address on the question, ‘‘ How much of 
elementary education can the State equitably and 
Se eae In answering this question, 
the t in a searching way with the 
various fallacies employed by the advocates of re- 
ucation by means of State education; 

+ 9 een could, and what it 


question in regard to efficiency, 
—— education was, 
parted in schools 


to with marked 
peakers ha received a 
vote of thanks, the Rev. T. Gilfillan closed 


of the evening, and of the day, 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


17 
7 


year six workhouses, 
inmates, had been arly 


if 


1 


ef 


had 


on at twelve stations, 
At the headquarters 
500 services were held 


where they had Sanday snd week-day schools, and 
220 services. members of the communit 
numbered 130. Total services held, 9,897; ad- 
dresses delivered, 11,324; hearers, 302,710; tracts 
distributed, 208,515. All these operations 


but on the Ist of June their liabilities 
s. 9d., showing that funds were urgently 


Mery | glanced at the 
since the society was 
On the continent at that 


carry on the 
Chairman in his 


* e Gospel 
and it was now carried to 
and similar agencies, 


Burrows the first resolution, 
the report and ex thankfulness 
for success of operations, and he — — 
that a good way of commemorating the cen 
of the society would be to hold a conference of 
Christian workers, The Rev. Alex. Tugwell 
seconded the resolution, and testified to the-great 


Er by the members of the society in 
P 


Green and other of London. r. 

as an old member of the community, 
related some of his experiences in connection with 
i he had commenced a 


with encd success. The 


and very uraging 
Rev. Geo. Bowden moved the second resolution, 


ting | don on the 25th of * 
u 


which, after expressing thankfulness for the success 
which had attended the labours of the society, 
resolved that in recognition of that success, and the 
cen of the society, a memorial hall should be 
erected, and urged the meeting to do its utmost to 
raise the necessary fands. This was seconded by 
the Rev. Wm. Tyler, and supported by the Rev. 
Mr. Percival, both of whom spoke of the need there 
was for such a building, and the benefit it would 
confer on the workers. After a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, moved by the Rev. Thomas Peck- 
stone, chaplain of Bethnal Green Workhouse, and 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Skinner, the meeting was 
brought to a close by the singing of the doxology. 


The Rev. J. F. Poulter, B. A., Queen's Co 
Cambridge, late of Wellingborough, has accepted a 


cordial nd unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of the OC ional Church, Mitcham, Surrey. 
The Rev. tthew Robertson, B.A., D.Sc., late 


scholar of New College, London, and Dr. Williams, 
Divinity scholar, has received a unanimous invita- 
tion from the Congregational Church at Cambridge, 
endorsed by the congregation. Dr. Robertson has 
ac the call to the pastorate, and hopes to enter 
on his ministry in the beginning of July. 

Tue Westeyan ConrERENCE will meet in Lon- 
The next president will 


e Wiseman, who is now 
in the United States. 


RickMANSWORTH.—‘‘The Cedars” Chapel, which 
has been erected in the Rev. Dr. Hurndall’s grounds, 
was Ar for public worship on Thursday even- 
ing, when an admirable sermon was ed by 
~ =. 8. 13 ak ew Coll 3 

ec though previously in or the 
pupils pte the Cedars,” is also designed for the 
general benefit of the neighbourhood; and the 
attendance at the opening service and on the fol- 
lowing ‘Sunday shows that this design is already 
appreciated. 

BRoMLEY, Kent.—A public recognition service 
in connection with the settlement of the Rev. 
Robert Tuck, B.A., as pastor of the Congregational 
Church in this town was held in the ch on the 
evening of June 6. The devotional services were 
conducted by the Rev. J. Calvert, the Rev. J. 
Maitland, the Rev. J. Pulling, the Rev. A. Tessier, 
and the Rev. G. Verrall. Statements relative to 
the invitation to the pastorate and its acceptance, 
were made by one of the deacons and — pastor, 
and addresses were given by the Rev. Henry 
Simon, of London, on the ‘‘ Modern Ministry,” and 
Bn hy J. R. Campbell, D.D., on the ‘‘ Modern 

urch.“ 


probabl be the Rev. 


Dr. Cuytzer rx Loxpox.— We are happy to in. 
form our readers that Theo. L. Cuyler is ex 
to ey next Sunday morning in Surrey l, 
and in the afternoon at St. James's Hall. 
Cuyler, next to Ward Beecher, is perhaps as popular 
as is certainly as useful as any minister in 
America. His church membership is the largest in 
the Presbyterian body. His racy religious articles 
are read all over America, and are regularly looked 
for by many in this country. His Home Life, 
„Empty Crib,” and other works, have attained a 


very circulation. He is eminent as a tem 
rance reformer and eg and isa cordial 
well-wisher to 


England. He been thri b 
his eloquence the General Assemblies of Bootland 
sod Totland: to which he is sent as a delegate from 
the States, and is now about to spend a few days 
in London. 

BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION SERVICES IN 
Rixewoop, New Forgst.—The celebration of the 
two-hundredth annive of the Protestant Non- 
conformist Church was celebrated on May 12. On the 
Lord's day the Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore 

hed. His text in the morning was Psalm xxvii. 

59 ; in the evening, 1 Sam. xviii. 3. A correspondent 
writes :—‘' Dr, Payson says, Paint Jesus Christ 
upon your canvas and then hold Him up to the 
people 5 but so hold Him up that not even your 
ittle finger can be seen.’ This was done by his 
lordship, and so he was successful. Through his 
lordship’s instrumentality may ray Se able to say, 
in the language of the m on his family arms, 
‘Que a salva—What has been lost is safe.’ 
On the following Sunday, the pastor, the Rev. J. 
delivered discourses suited to the occasion. 

On Monday a most delightful tea-meeting was fol- 


lowed by the best public meeting it has ever been 
our privil to attend in ood. The chair 
was ably filled by the Mayor of Poole (J. Harker 


Esq.). The Rev. F. Baron, of Ripley, offered 
rayer. The pastor continued his account of the 
history of the congregation, which will shortly be 
ed. After which, most spirit-stirring ad- 
— were delivered by the Rev. W. Heaton, of 
Shirley, Southam ; W. 12 of Fording 


bridge; T. Orr, of Poole; E. Pickford, of Pokes- 
down ; F. Poole, of Lymi n; J. Fletcher, of 
Christchurch ; 8. Wi of Oripplestyle; R. 


Collie, of Kingston; and W. Robinson, of Ly- 


» Sussex Home Missionary Socrery.—The sprin 
meetings of the above society were held at Pet vo 
on Thursday, May 23. The Rev. Henry Rogers, 
pastor of the Co tional Church at Petworth, 
was one of the fathers of the institution, and few 
2 have worked more zealously and success- 
ully in the diffusion of the Gospel in many parts of 
the county. The new church at Petworth in which 
he ministers, and several village chapels in the dis- 
trict, will remain as monuments of his laborious 
service in the cause of Christ. The morning meet- 
ing was one for business. The work of the society 


was reviewed, and some arrangements for the 


— — 


| future considered. It was felt that increased funds 
would enable the committee greatly to extend the 
operations of the society, but at the same time it 
was felt that the best use was made of the present 
income. The Rev. J. Stuchbury submitted a re- 
port re the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, from 
which it appeared that most of the Sussex pastors 
had been made life members, and that there was a 


bourne, T. Sainsbury, E. E. Long, A. Foyster, and 
other gentlemen. 

CONFERENCE ON THE CoLLEeGEs.—A conference of 
— and persons interested in the various 
colleges connected with the Congregationalists was 
held in the schoolroom of Union Chapel, Islington, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last week. Mr. Ed- 
ward Baines, M.P., presided. As reporters were 
excluded, we are unable to give any report of the 
proceedings. The Anglia Independent, in noticing 
some of the points under discussion, says :—‘‘ Tues- 
day evening was almost entirely devoted to the 
instruction of the assembly. All the papers but 
one were read in succession without debate. Special 
value may be said to attach to those contributed by 
Dr. Allon, Messrs. Charlton, C. E. Reed, and 
Gwyther. They were sharp, concise, su tive, 
and if nothing more had been achieved than the 
awakening of thought in those present, it would 
have proved no mean result. More would 
* 1— i — if the area of cir on 

n limi ight papers, including the 
chairman’s (Mr. Edward Pan and the secretary's 
night's digeat hes, re 52 — for the 
night 's digestion. From the morning's 
disorder, it would seem that so vast a mass of in- 
formation had produced exceedingly disastrous 
effects ; for a more absurd and reckless waste of 
two hours it has seldom been our lot to witness. 
Having overnight entrusted to Dr. Mullens and Mr. 
Hannay the task of drafting resolutions that should 
embody the suggestions to the papers, in order to 
give shape and a practical issue to its deliberations, 
on Wednesday the most valuable part of the morn- 
ing was consumed in a debate which finally deter- 
mined that the conference should rescind its own 
law. The ultimate result of the discussion is 
curious for its impotency. After our most learned 
and wisest men have met in council upon matters 
with which they are all familiar, they have been 
content to separate without any expression of united 
opinion. ork which was fairly before them, and 
for which they were fully competent, has been re- 
legated to a committee that is both too large and 
too widely scattered over the country to be of any 
practical use. Several of the questions remitted to 
that body might have easily been decided on Wed- 
nesday. Surely the picture of the waste of rey 
sources, as drawn by Dr. Allon, was true enough, 
and y admitted to be true. Why should 


not the qonferenoe * en strongly and firmly 
Ae us have put on record a pro- 
test which would prevent the further multiplication 


of small and i cient institutions? Then there 


7 a pretty general consensus of opinion on 
the proposition that the arts and theological courses 
of study should be separated as far as ible. 
Nearly every speaker declared that the chief cause 
of the inefficiency of our institutions, the scant at- 
tainments of our ministers, and the over-working of 
our professors, exists in the attempt to compress 
into a brief curriculum every description of sacred 
and profane learning.” 


THE JAMAICA BISHOPRICS AND THE 
CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—It is stated that Archdeacon Campbell and the 
Rev. E. Nuttall, of Kingston, Jamaica, have had an in- 
terview with Earl Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, 
and I thipk that the taxpayers of this country ought to 
know the object of their visit. 

It will be remembered that the late Bishop of 
Jamaica, during the later years of his life, chose to 
spend his time in England instead of in his diocese ; the 
episcopal duties being discharged by a deputy—the 
Bishop of Kingston—who received 1,600/. a year aut of 
the 3,000/. salary paid to the other bishop from the 
Consolidated Fund of this country. In 1868 our Parlia- 
ment passed an Act providing that the said Consoli- 
dated Fund should be gradually relieved” from the pay- 
ment of the 14,000/. appropriated to the bishops and 
archdeacons of the Church of England in the West 
Indies, and enacting that no person who, after the 
passing of this Act, shall be appointed bishop of any 
diocese in Her Majesty's West Indian possessions” shall 
receive any salary or other sum whatsoever” out of 
such fund. 

Bishop Spencer being dead, one would have supposed 
that no further claim on the Consolidated Fund would 
arise in respect to the Jamaica episcopate. But a 
section of the Jamaica Episcopalians don’t mean, if they 


can help it, to lose the whole of this 8,000“. of English 
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money, and this is their expedient for keeping part 
of it. 

Archdeacon Campbell has—-in an address to the 
members of the Synod of the Church of England in 
Jamaica, from which I take the facts— described a 
number of ecclesiastical difficulties in the way of 
appointing a new Bishop of Jamaica, and also contended 
that such an appointment is unnecessary. In proof of 
this, he refers to the letters patent appointing the 
Bishop of Kingston, which provide that in the event of 
a vacancy in the see of Jamaica by the death of Bishop 
Spencer, the Bishop of Kingston shall exercise all epis- 
copal functions until the appointment of a successor. 
He also refers to a Jamaica Act of Parliament which 
clothes Bishop Courtenay with full legal authority, “to 
all intents and purposes, as though he were Lord Bishop 
of Jamaica.” 

Whether it was ever intended, by either the Crown or 
the Jamaica Legislature, that these provisions should 
be used for the purpose of suspending the bishopric of 
Jamaica on the death of the bishop, is quite immaterial 
to those who do not belong to the Church of England 
in the colony, It is, however, a very material fact, that 
Archdeacon Campbell contends that if the Bishop of 
Kingston retains his present position—which is that of 
the deputy of the dead bishop—Ae will have a right to 
continue to receive from the Consolidated Fund the 1, 600l. 
hitherto chargeable on the late bishop's salary, and so 
‘our crippled and impoverished Church will be afforded 
time and opportunity to create an Episcopal endowment 
fund while the life of Bishop Courtenay is prolonged.” 
On the other hand,” he proceeds to say, if we should 
now admit that there is an absolute vacancy in the see, 
and that it is necessary for our synod to elect a bishop, 
the Secretary of State would be only too glad to shift 
the liability from the Consolidated Fund, and will 
naturally and reasonably reply that the privilege of 
election carries with it the responsibility of providing 
for the bishop from our own resources.” 

Sir, I hope that Lord Kimberley will “naturally and 
reasonably" tell Archdeacon Campbell and his colleague 
that this ingenious device for frustrating the intentions 
of the Legislature will not be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment ; that the claim of Bishop Courtenay ceased when 
he ceased to act as the locum teaens of Bishop Spencer, 
and that the vested interest in the 3,000/. charged on 
the Consolidate i Fund is exhausted by the death of the 
last-named prelate. 

The history of the episcopate in Jamaica has not been 
a creditable one, and another discreditable chapter 
ought not to be added to it. 


June 11, 1872. W. 

[We have reason to believe thut the Government wil 
decline to adopt the suggestion of the Jamaica deputa- 
tion.— Ep. Noncon. | 


MR. WARREN’S QUOTATIONS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—I venture to think that, before accusing me of 
forgery, asin a paragraph, page 563 of your paper of 
May 29th you have not scrupled to do, you might at 
least have inquired whether I acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the report of my speech at Winchester, as 
given in the Hampshire Chronicle of May 25tb, and on 
which you found so serious a charge. I let that, how- 
ever, pass, but point out to you and your readers the 
very evident mistake of the reporter, 

The quotation which I gave came from No. 27 of a 
series of tracts, and headed, ‘‘ What is the Separation 
of Church and State! (by Ed. Miall), published by the 
British Anti-State Church Association. It begins— 


„There remain now only the church edifices to dis- 
pose of, and we shall have completed our task, with the 


exception of the w might haps be 
kept up for purposes other t — 1 


It is correctly given so far. The report makes me 
stop short in the middle of the quotation, but adds the 
words— 

I don’t know what, perhaps for some of your cattle 
shows” (which should have stood in a parenthesis, to 
indicate their being mine), as if they were the remainder 
of the quotation, instead of giving, as I did at Winches- 
ter, the true ending, viz. :— 

“We think they might fairly be made over in per- 
petuity to the inhabitants of the parish in which each 
may be situate, to be sold, rented, or given, as the 
ratepayers may determine.” 

I trust, Sir, that you may see fit to retract the charge 
against me of deliberate forgery. 

Yours obediently, 
FREDERICK S. WARREN. 
Church Defence Institution, 25, Parliament-street, S. W., 
June 7, 1872. 

P.S.—I enclose for your inspection a report of my 
speech, as given by another county paper. It is not 
correct in all points, but gives the quotation the version 
of which was the ground of your charge against me 
more accurately, and without mention of ‘‘ cattle shows.” 


[We are extremely gratified at receiving this dis 
claimer, and we hope that the agents of the Church 
Defence Institution will in future be more cautious in 
their language. Our report was taken verbatim from a 
local newspaper, and we are only surprised that Mr. 
Warren has not before now taken exception to the accu. 
racy of that report in the journal in which it appeared. 
Of course, before writing to us, he has taken pains to 
do, Has he At the same time, let us say that Mr, | 


Warren, having tract ‘‘ No. 27 in his hands, cannot be 
excused for not quoting the whole of the passage in 
that tract relating to Church property, of which, for 
Church Defence purposes, he has only quoted a part. 
And we also hold him inexcusable for not quoting what 
Mr. Miall has since said on the same subject. Besides 
this, Mr. Warren forwards to us another report of his 
lecture. We find in that report certain quotations 
from the Nonconformist's Sketch Book, with no word to 
indicate that that work was published more than thirty 
years ago—when what was true then might not be true 
now—and with no single reference to the contexts of the 
quotations. While, therefore, we gladly reprint Mr. 
Warren’s explanation, we should have been still more 
pleased if his disclaimer had been more extensive in its 
application.— ED. Noncon. } 


— 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dran Str,—Is not your contributor wrong when he 
sums up his reflections on Dr. Temple thus :—‘‘ The 
bishop, at least, is far removed from sacerdotalism.” 

The amalgam of High-Churchism and Broad in some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s appointments, is curiously illustrated 
in Dr. Temple, as witness an extract I cut from a West 
of England paper at the time :—‘‘ About 3,000 people 
assembled in Exeter Cathedral on Sunday afternoon, it 
having been announced that Bishop Temple was to 
occupy the pulpit. The sacred edifice was literally 
crammed, and a large number df persons could not 
obtain admission. The bishop selected for his discourse, 
1 John iii. 2. He commenced by saying that the home 
influence upon children had a much greater effect than 
any influence which was brought to bear in after life. 
. . » He went on to show that if Christians wanted 
to live in Christ they must study His life, character, 
tenderness, love, and His sacrament, remembering His 
sufferings. And in the latter part of his sermon he 
pointed out that the operations of the minister were 
quite independent of his personal character in the Church, 
inasmuch as he was the representative of the Church, 
and nothing more. He was a part of the organisation 
of the Church. Jf a child was baptized by a minuter 
who had not been really touched by the power of the Lord, 
such baptism would be held valid in the sight of God, 
because the minister acted simply as the instrument of 
the whole body of the Church.” 

If that is not sacerdotalism, what is 

I send you this extract becaure the utterances of men 
like Bishop Temple are often not a little confusing. 

I am, dear Sir, yours ever truly, 

Salisbury, June, 1872. GEORGE SHORT, 


B 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


The first annual meeting of the governors was 
held on Tuesday, June 4, at the Mission House, 
Blomfield-street. The attendance was good, com- 
prising ladies and gentlemen from different parts of 
the kingdom. After prayer by the RevG. L. — 
of Chatham, Thomas Scrutton, Esq., the treasurer, 
occupied the chair. He stated that he had recently 
visited the works proceeding at Milton-on-Thames, 
and felt assured that the building now being raised 
would give entire satisfaction to the subscribers. 
The interior arrangements, while in every respect 
suitable and complete, were marked by a rigid 
simplicity, and the exterior, without any mere or- 
namentation, was most agreeable to the eye. The 
cost to all practical men was held to be very low, 
and estimated by the expense of the cubic foot, 
would com very favourably with any public 
building. The prominent thought we & the 
managers was to make the institution a traini 
college for private and elementary schools. In the 
latter salaries — 82 Sem 150. to 200. per annum 
might be secured. But a high-class certificate 
would be indispensable, and the managers, although 
they would not forget that the scheme was to pro- 
vide a good school, conceived that they could not 
do a better service to the community, and for de- 
pendent girls, than to prepare them for these high 
positions of influence and independence. On all 
sides they had been ur to complete the build- 
ing, and to rely upon the liberality of the denomi- 
nation. They had done so, and had faith that the 
churches would not leave them burdened with se- 
rious liabilities. The vollege would be opened in 
the spring of 1873, and their one desire was that 
generous friends would not allow them at that time 
to be confronted with a debt. 

The Hon. Secretary (the Rev. William Guest) 
read the report, which gave a full statement of the 
action of the managers during the year. There were 
at the present time 143 applications for admission, 
and these came from almost every county south of 
the Tweed. The report was listened to with deep 
interest, and the request was made to circulate it as 
soon as possible among ministers and churches. 

EbwaRD GRIMWADE, Esq., of Ipswich, moved the 
first resolution :— 


That the report now read be received, adopted, printed, and 
circulated, together with the treasurer’s account, to Dec. 31, 
1871, as audited, and a list of all contributions to the present 
time. Also that the gentlemen whose names are now read 
form the general board of management for the ensuing 


year. 
Mr. Grimwade was delighted to hear that the 


training of teachers for elementary schools was so 


prominently before the managers. In a year or two 
the — in every town in the kingdom would be 
large and urgent. He was very gratified to find 
that so large a sum had already been raised, but 
was astonished that the churches generally were in- 
different to one of the best projects for ministers’ 
families that had ever been — There were 
one or two vacancies in the board of management 
to be filled, + as the trust-deed required a larger 
number than had hitherto served. The illness of 
Mr. Guest had been the unavoidable cause of the 
delay. But, since his return applications had been 
sent out, and favourable responses were coming in 
from induential gentlemen who were ready to be- 
come managers. 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich, in second- 
ing the resolution, concurred with the vious 
speaker in deep regret at the apathy of the churches 
in the eastern counties. The managers were work: 
ing most laboriously ; but the church seemed to be 

uite an exceptional one that took any notice of 
eir admirable scheme. He had just been attend- 
ing the committee of the union, and was anxious 
that at least twenty minutes of time should be 
given to such an important subject at the next 
autumnal meeting. e thought also that county 
associations ought not to ignore the project. 


The second resolution was 2 by Wittram 
CROSFIELD, Esq., jun., Liverpool :— 

d their a val of the mea- 
ree siready adopted in connection with the Milton Mount 
E ey hh 
ten wail to u ppo * 
prise as worthy of public support. 

Mr. Crosfield expressed his earnest hope that 
the few thousand pounds remaining to be raised 
would be secured before the opening of the college, 
and that gentlemen in the provinces would not 
permit the en of anxiety to rest so heavily upon 


the overtaxed London . 
This resolution was — 0 RicHARD Soutu- 


The Hon. Sroretary stated that there were ex- 
cellent applications for the position of head mistress 
before the and that ladies would be in- 


in securing an 
and to the val as 
co ing members in different towns. By the 
eed any i 

21/. would be a governor. i 

been no paid agency, and since almost 
had been collected by 14 es. 
tion was placed at serious disadvantage in 

where it was unrepresented, and in at least 1,200 
congregations where no collector had been 
Papers could be supplied to every church, and ‘it 


with the announcement of a lady who would re- 
ceive subscriptions. Very much been made of 
the objection against what had been made a ‘‘ class 
school.” He having been urged, written a 
paper in reply, and felt sure that to a candid mind 
the objection would not be held tenable when the 
whole facts of the case were understood. There 
was one form of application about which he would 
be glad to say a word. The widows of deceased 


80 erously contributed, further promises 
came in but slowly. 
established a guinea or so a year from every church 
would sustain it, and if some churches could not 

ive this amount, others might give a larger. While 

eeply grateful for the wonderful success vouch- 
safed, he could not conceal the pressure of rather 
heavy anxieties at this stage. very week, how- 
ever, made more manifest the importance and time- 
liness of the work. 

The TREASURER said that only on one point 1 . — 
the executive be charged with unusual outlay. They 
were resolved that every pupil should have the se- 
clusion of a separate m, which, however, 
would be open to a free current of air above the 

itions. The furnishing of each bedroom would 

about 10/., and he trusted, since 148 

had been made, that these would be fu ed by 
individuals. 


— — — 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


The second annual meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday afternoon, at Willis’s Rooms ; 
the Marquis of Salis bury . The Hon. 
Secretary (Major-General ws) read the re- 
port, which stated that the committee, after en- 
countering t difficulties, had succeeded in 
getting a series of twelve lectures on the most im- 

rtant subjects of modern thought delivered in St. 


rge’s Hall during the last season. The sale of 
the lectures since they had been published had 
amounted to upwards of 24,500 — copies of leo- 


tures. A collection of those lectures, published in 


one volume, had reached a fourth edition, Of the 


only needed asimple notice to call attention to them, 
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second edition, consisting of 1,200 1,000 
were taken by a publisher in New York, and 200 
by one inCanada. The Church Missionary Society 
had taken 100 copies for India, and the Society for 
the er of the Gospel had taken 100 copies 
0 td thelt missionaries. A request had 
just tedelved ftotti Itidin for 1,000 copies of 
= lecture delivered by the Bishop of Ely. An- 

er society was prepared to place a considerable 
number of the volumes in the chiet hotels on the 
continent uented by English and American 
travellers. rther finds were still imperatively 
required, and the friends of the cause would feel 
t nat the executive committee ought not to be 
allowed to incur the risk of pecuniary loss. With 


the pt of acting on the more intelligent classes 
OF | the with the assistance or the 
Dean of Canterbury atid other com t persons, 
formed a scheme for the study of Christian 
evilences, and for 1 examinations on the 
subject. yy twenty churches, chapels, and 
in parts of the metropolis had 

heen — — at the of the committee, who 
were making arrangements to have lectures deli- 
vered in them. ial efforts had been made to 
of unbelief among the work- 


e Hall of Science, in Old-street, 
the in order that a 


evening ectu ight be giv 
this L that Mr. Beodiaugie wes 


discoveries, disclosing a vast 
to our view, enough 
awe, atid to try the 
in ititellect. Thus there 
atid it was fancied 


itt was 
flow 
itt their eyes. (Ap- 


for this 1 was not 2 
norimotry, calm dis- 
e mass of niatikind with the 
teaching them that the First 
because second 
causes are made much more palpable than before. 
(Applause.) He did not think that some who dis- 
eved knew the extent of their disbelief, by 
reason of the hollow phraseology so much in use. 


They would either return from their temporary dis- 
belief in Ohristianity, or they must go ond 


and disbelieve in any intelligent First 
e should know w 


all human hearts thirst. 
those he addressed 


questions were 


Evidence — 4 as stated 
— hey lectures in the East 
8 ot the 
by st of suitable 

of the Ch 


ublic as 
to confirm the doubting, and 


as age sucpeeded age in- 
fidels became more busy and active in the propaga- 
5 of their views, and he had no doubt that, in 
the 


tions to come, the development of infi- 
lity would be far more terrible than now. At 
© present it was prettyſtully avowed.— 


Now we have bishops and deans, professors and men 
of science, some of the t minds in literature and 
everything else, all professing the same principles. It 
has now come to this—that whereas at a period, which 
[ can well recollect, there was 2 one man who 
openly avowed himself an infidel, at the present time 
am afraid I am speaking within compass when I say 
it is difficult to find a man under the age of forty who 
would openly avow that he is a believer in anything at 
all. Well, now, do I say this with a view of stopping 
the progress of acieneo / (Hear, hear.) My quarrel 
with science has ever beeti that it doos not go fast 
enough. I wish to heaven it ed ten times 
more idly than it does; I wish men would not de- 
clare a thing to bea fact on Wednesday, leaving it to 
fester in mens minds till the following Friday, and 
declaring it to be no fact at all when it has done its 
work for evil in the minds of those who may never hear 
of the contradiction. I have known persons say that a 
certain fact bore very strongly against the Book of 
Genesis, and soon after they have confessed that what 
they had called a fact had ceased to be one. I have 
said to a person of this class, My dear sir, just keep 
yourself quiet for anothet year, and then you will see 
whether your fact is really a fact ot not.” (Laughter.) 
This is my complaint with regard to physical science. 
Ido not complain that science is being pushed to too 
great an extent: what I complain of is, that it is made 
to create a great disturbance when it afterwards turns 
out that there was no ground for that disturbance. 
If some person were to leave me 1,000,000/. sterlin 
to-morrow I would almost undertake to give one-third 
of it to any one who would discover a fact, and six 
days after not discover that it was no longer a fact. 


Of course the change of feeling had reached the 
poorer sort of people, They had infidel halls 
opened in the metropolis and many other great 
towns for the purpose of debating religious ques- 
tions; they had almost every park and — — 
up on Sunday evenings to infidel p ing. 
is could not have en place in former 
days, tendency to such things 
by public opinion, and in some 
measure by the law; but now it was in full 
freedom, and thought, and action. 

is gigarttic schief to be counteracted ? 
By bringing forward the truth in the spirit of love 
and energy and perseverance, disdaining to think of 
defeat, going on from day to day and from hour to 
hour to t truth to the minds of those with 


presen 
whom they had to deal, and in the midst of opposi- 


tion relying upon that to touch and soften the 
heart. (Oheers.) He rather deprecated formal 
controversy, btit thought that the young should be 
well grounded in the evidence of Christianity. He 
believed that in all our lectures and teaching they 
should make much more use of than they did, and 
rest à great deal more upon the Word of God itself. 
He was quite sure if that society persisted in the 
coufee it was pursuing it would produce a real and 
— effect upon the this country. It 
would enlighten many who were ignorant ; support 
many who were — ; and comfort many who are 
in poverty and sickness. (Cheers. ) 

The Bishop of Giovcestys, in seconding the 
resolution, said that one of the most in- 
jurious forms of philosophical icism was 
that everything was the result causation ; 
and this was a form of 1 2 K 
feared, taking possession of the min ousan 
lt wae attractive to see nothing but cause, and the 
result was that the mind lost itself in Pantheism 
or a half-developed Theism. He rejoiced at the 
success of the lectures ; and it could not fail to be 
agreeable to the audience to learn, as he now 
announced, that another course was to be de- 
livered. (Cheers.) The first would be piven on 
the 18th of June by one bearing the honoured 
name af Mozley, the Regius Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Oxford. (Cheers.) The Arch- 
bishop of Canter would take the chair on that 
occasion, and the subject would be ‘‘ The Principle 
of Causation in Opposition to Atheistic Theories.” 
The committee were contemplating a selection of 
one book, or at most two, for the young, and he 
6. that department would be greatly blessed. 
(Cheers.) Lastly, they were regarding all these 
things are anci , feeling that the Book carried 
with it its best evidence. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Rice, in supporting the resolution, 
asked as regarded the continuity of existence, was 
it harder to believe in a God who filled up every 
chasm than it would be to believe in One who had 
left a vast number of chasms? As long as they 
contented themselves with words, and spoke of 
„force and ‘‘causation’’ without asking what 
they really meant, they might easily become be- 
wildered and forget God, but when they realised 
the meaning of thuse words the case was different. 
What would men obtain by giving up Christianity ? 
They would not get rid of mystery. If it were 
hard to believe in a Deity, it was far harder to 
believe in causation without a Deity. For every 
difficulty which men would point out in true 
Theism, he would point to a greater — in 
infidelity, with loss of heart and hope superadded. 
(Cheers. ) 

Professor RAWLINSON moved the next resolution, 
via. 


That the open infidelity and more concealed scepticism 
both of the upper and lower ing fur action and 
organised efforts to counteract the ame by all Christians, the 
S anit Bode thoes be Bebang to different sections of the 

4 ose who be to erent sec € 
— of Christ. 
He expressed his special concurrence in the latter 
— the resolution. That was a case in which 
hristians of all denbminatlons 2 gts ate 
out any sacrifice of ‘principle. Their unhappy 
divisions ought not to be intensified, and in that 


— — 5 


case they could surely all work together with the 
utmost cordiality. 

The Rev. Dr. Kennepy, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said the Nonconformists with mt Bs he was 
connected were profoundly sensible that the safety 
of this 2 epended on the safety of the faith. 
As regarded the question of discussion, he admitted 
the necessity for great tact and the best temper ; 
but Mr. Harris Cowper had met infidels in their 
own places, and had convicted them of the grossest 
errors and fallacies. Under such circumstances, 
discussion could not but be attended with advan- 
tage. There were cases in which infidels must be 
met on their own ground ; otherwise it would be 
said that Christians distrusted their own cause. 

Bishop CLaveuton, in supporting the resolution, 
said in dealing with scepticism they should bear in 
mind that there was a deep-seated desire in the 
human mind for some form of religion. After all, 
truth was strong, and there was, he believed, a 
conviction even in the hearts of professed intidels of 
the existence of a God. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was proposed by 
Dr. Guapstong, F. R. S., seconded by Mr. Suaw, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Derby 
read a letter from Sir Stafford Northcote stating 
that the inference generally drawn from his late 
0 h at Exeter was incorrect. It was not the case 

t the British Commissioners had been, on ac- 
count of the understanding between them and the 
American Commissioners, less careful than they 
would otherwise have been in framing the treaty. 
The statement voluntarily and formally made by 
the American Commissioners at the opening of the 
Conference was understood by the British Com- 
missioners as a promise that no claims for indirect 
losses should be brought forward; but they never 
for a moment thought of relying upon it, or upon 
any matter outside of the treaty itself. 

rd Granville then announced that since the ad- 
jourument of Tuesday he had received a communi- 
cation from the American Minister, stating his con- 
currence in the view of the Government as to the 
sufficiency of the supplementary article for the pur- 

of putting an end to the indirect claims. 
General dchenck + Ar was — — i — a 
tel hic despatch received yesterday from Mr. 
Fish to say that the Government of the United 
States r the new rule contained in the pro 
posed article as the consideration for and to be 
accepted as a final settlement of the three classes of 
the indirect claims put forth in the case of the 
United States to which the Government of Great 
Britain have objected. This communication, Lord 
Granville thought, showed that the Government 
had not been such dupes as some have supposed, 
and, further, was an honourable testimony to the 
straightforward manner in which the United States 
were conducting the negotiation. He begged at 
the same time to say that the article was not yet 
agreed upon ; it was proposed, but it was impossible 
for him, under the difficulty of the present circum- 
stances, to give any positive assurance as to the 
manner in which the negotiations might end. 

Thereupon Lord Derby su d whether it was 
necessary to continue the debate on Earl Russell’s 
resolution. The negotiations had passed into 
another stage. Lord Russell not being present, 
Lord Grey observed that, in his absence no one 
had authority to withdraw the resolution, and pro- 

d the adjournment of the debate. Lord Salis- 

ry pointed out that the Executive Government 
of the United States formed only half the treaty- 
making power, and that their | ips must reserve 
full liberty of action if the views of the Senate 
should not be in accord with those of the President 
and his Secretary of State. Lord Granville assented 
to this, admitting that in the event contemplated 
by Lord Salisbury the supplemental treaty would 
be useless. Lord Russell having entered the House, 
and having read the letter of General Schenck, 
which was ed to him by Lord Granville, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the statement of the 
American Government, and proposed to withdraw 
his resolution, reserving to Mmiakself the right of 
bringing it forward, if necessary, on a future 
occasion. Lord Granville wished to express his 
acknowledgments to Lord Russell, but at the same 
time, in order to avoid misconception, to say that 
the indirect claims were not withdrawn, because 
that portion of the article was conditional on the 
rest of the article being agreed to. Lord Cairns 
err that the understanding of their lord- 
ships was that the Government of the United States, 
Mr. Fish, and the British Government were quite 
in accord on this point—that if the other questions 
which were pending with respect to this article were 
adjusted, the article was to be taken as a final and 
complete settlement of the three classes of indirect 
claims, which were no more in any shape or at any 
time to appear. Lord Salisbury inquired what were 
the three classes of indirect claims referred to in 
the letter of General Schenck. Inthe American 
Case they stood as follows :—First, for loss by the 
transfer of the mercantile marine to the English 
tag; second, the enhanced premiums for insurance; 
third, for the prolongation of the war; fourth, the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war. Lord 
Granville said that the last two were taken as one. 
Eventually Lord Russell’s motion was withdrawn. 

In the Commons Mr. Gladstone made a similar 
statement, and in reply to a question said that no 
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1 of the meeting of the arbitrators had 
reed to, and aeither on the [5th nor on any 
other day would the Government agree to any- 
thing incongstent with the honour and credit of the 
country, or with the explicit declarations they had 
fouad at their duty from time to time to make. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 

The Commons resumed the consideration of this 
bill in committee on Thursday. Clause 8, which 
lays down the regulations for the election of the 
first school board, was opposed by Sir E. Cole- 
brooke aed Mr. Orr Ewing, who endeavoured to 
restrict the qualifications of members and electors 
of sebwol boards, but they ultimately withdrew 
their amendments, and the clause in this respect 
was left unaltered. Sir E. Colebrooke proposed to 
extend the camalative vote to the elections of 
2 boards, which proposal was objected to by 

Dixon, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. Craufurd, and 
“ya by Mr. Sinclair u, Mr. Pim, Mr. 
R. W. Duff, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Powell. After 
some remarks from Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Forster said he saw no reason for treating England 
and Scotland on different principles in this matter; 
and, on a division, the cumulative vote was carried 
by 162 te W votes. The clauses from 8 to 18 were 

w. On Clause 19, which relates to the 
powers and duties of school boards, Mr. Gordon 
weed the first of a series of amendments intended 
te carry out his resolution of the 6th of May. The 
amendment was 8 by Dr. Playfair and 
9 1 by Dr. Mr. Gladstone contended 

the awrendment was an innovation on the law 
of Scotland, and a direct violation of the principles 
on whieh the English Act had been settled 
nam local freedom of education and the separa: 
tion of the State from all responsibility for religious 
religious teaching. Mr. Hardy, Mr. P. Wynd 
Mr. Baillie Lord H. Scott, and Sir J. 
Elphinstone su 


day sitting on Friday, the committee 
with the bill. Clauses from 20 to 50 
were agreed to, and the only discussion of any im- 
pertance arose with reference to the remuneration 
ef schoolmasters. 50 permits, but does 
not compel, the school boards to pay the 
fees over to the teachers ; and Dr. 
to give the teachers a legal right 
fall amount of the fees. Mr. Forster con- 
tended that the managers of the schools would be 
hampered and prevented from dealing with the 
schkeol fees, so as to secure a better education, and 
the amendment was negatived on division by 121 
te 108 votes. 
THE LIOBNSING BILL. 
Lord Kimberley’s Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing) 
Bill was on Fri — che U 
when his lordship proposed that the Act 
come into o ion as soon as it received the royal 
assent. The Duke of Richmond said that the t 
defect in the bill was the mode of dealing with re- 
tail licences called grocers’ licences, and submitted 
— Beyer ey Ne grocers should obtain a 
certificate from the licensing justices, and should 
be subject to the same rules as to the hours of 
osing and police supervision as other hold- 
ing retail licences. rved that 


2 


discussion, the e of 
Richmond said he would give up the question of the 
— vend on bap = ee that these — — —— 
brought under the same supervision as ublicans 
in to hours of closing and 2 Lord 
Kimberley undertook to carry out this understand 
ing by 24 .— clauses. Clauses up to 42 were 
then agreed to. Lord Grey proposed to enable 
the town council or other local authority to take 
the retail trade in intoxicating liquors within the 
district into their own hands, and gave a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which this system had been 
t in force in Gothenburg, to the advantage of the 
rates and the diminution of drunkenness. Lord 
Kimberley could not assent to a proposal which, 
however well worthy of consideration in itself, was 
of very questionable application to the existing cir- 
cumstances of this country. The bill was then re- 
ported with amendments. 


THE BALLOT, 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Ripon, 
in moving the second reading of the Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections Bill, said that the plea of 
insufficient time put forward last session for post- 
poning the consideration of the measure could not 
now be urged, while the undiminished desire of the 
other House for the bill was shown by the large 
majorities by which it had been sent up. After 
some ent in favour of the bill, he said that 
the opinion of the House of Commons upon a ques- 
tion of electoral 2 was entitled to especial 
¢onsi ion from their lordships. Grey, in 
moving the bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said they had been warned by the 
Prime Minister that the ballot was only one of three 
important changes that were required, the two 
others being a further extension of the franchise and 


— 


a redistribution of sets. If a revision of our elec- 
toral system were imminent, it would be most im- 
prudent to make one partial change. His main 
objection to the bill was that it would give us a 
worse instead of a better House of Commons, and 
would be a powerful obstacle to such a reform 
in that House as was most urgently re- 
quired. The Duke of Richmond said that 
the bill contained many anomalies. Seeing, how. 
ever, that it had come up a second time 4 
by large majorities of the other House, and by all 
the power of the Government, and that if it were 
rejected the present apathy might be succeeded by 
a great and dangerous agitation, he had come to 
the conclusion that, although he disliked the bill, 
it would be Unadvisable to op the second read- 
ing. He should be preps , however, in com- 
mittee, to pro several amendments—e.g., that 
secret voting should be optional, and not compul- 
sory, and that there should be the power of a 
votes if given 1 and soérruptly. Lor 
Shaftesbury said that the bill was an open avowal 
of cowardice und corruption, ineffective to put 
down intimidation, and would make bribery ten 
times Worse. Quoting a warning given to him by 
the late Daniel Webster, that the ballot could 
never co-exist in England with monarchical institu- 
tions, he opposed the bill from a variety of poli- 
tical, social, and moral considerations. He was pre- 
ared to witness the dissolution of the Bstablished 
Church, and a vital attack upon the House of 
Lords, He was pteparéd to tremble even for the 
Monarchy, but he Was not prepared for an immoral 
1 keaking to come to the light because their 
epds Wert evil. Lord Cowper and Lord Rosebery 
supported, and Lord Ravensworth and the Duke 
of tland opposed, the second reading. Lord 
Lyveden said that the Duke of Richmond 
intended to substitute a permissive for a comipulstry 
ballot, but it was certain that suth an amendment 
would be rejected by the Houses of Commons, and 
the month of August would find both Houses still 
discussing the ballot. He agreed that against public 
opinion When deliberately expressed there was no 
power of resistance in their lordships’ House, but 
they ought never to yield to the House of Commons 
upon this question until after 3 dissolution. This 
was the constitutional rule in all t refortis, 
The bill had been b t forward to tinite the 
Liberal , and to b er in the same 
lobby 2 oe and Sir N and for this 
purpose their lo ips were asked to a measure 
which they all “aeliked and — 4 of them 
abominated. He would tell them frankly they had 
no means of getting rid of the bill except by voting 
inst the second reading, and this hv called upon 
their lordships manfully > ao Lord Carnarvon 
twitted the Bench with its silence during 
the debate. He pointed out that the social circum- 
stanovs of the Australian colonies were so peculiar 
that no analogy could be drawn as to the operation 
of the ballot in this — He warmly bpposed 
the principle of the bill. rd Belmore (who spoke 
— — tk mm ence 
as an ex-Governorof New South Wales as to the work- 
ane the ballot in the Australian colonies, and A. 
cially in regard to personation and serutiny. He 
looked forward to its adoption in this country without 
alarm, and, believing that if the bill were thrown 
out a dangerous agitation would arise, and that it 
would come back in for adoption, he should vote 
for the second ing. oe Kimberley thought 
the bill would be especially beneficial in Iteland. 
It would not work a political revolution, and while 
its effect would be salutary, he did not believe it 
would realise the predictions either of its friends 
of its enemies. rd Salisbury said that the thesis 
now before them was, why the House of Lords 
should not vote according to its opinion. Last 4 
it did, and why should it not do so again? If it 
were said that the House of Commons had declared 
twice in favour of this bill, and that it was conse- 
quently the duty of their lordships to pass it, that 
House became a mere copying machine, and the 
sooner its duties were remitted to that useful 
instrument the better. He, however, drew the 
widest distinction between the nation and the 
House of Commons, which only theoretically 
represented the opinion of the country on this 
question. The ballot had never been before the 
constituencies at all, the present Government 
tig Foe to the hustings as non-ballot politicians. 
The difference between the Duke of Richmond and 
himself was that the duke hoped to obtain the 
objects he had in view in- committee, while his 
difficulty was the uncertainty whether, if these 
amendments were carried, they would ultimately 
be incorporated in the bill. In England the ballot 
might not make much change; it was the case of 
Ireland that alarmed him, because if this bill 
— the legislature would have to meet a 
emand for separation from the majority of Irish 
representatives. The Lord Ch or deprecated 
the unconditional rejection of the bill, and as a 
proof that it was demanded by the country, 
asserted that every candidate who had gone to an 
election since the discussion on the bill had been 
compelled to declare himself in favour of the 
ballot. Lord Cairns contended that the bill by its 
complicated and unintelligible directions would dis- 
franchise half the constituency. He would be no 
party to giving a vote in its favour. 

Their fords ips divided, when there appeared 
a majority of in favour of the bill—viz., Con- 
tents, 86; Not-Contents, 56. The bill was accord- 
ingly read a second time. 

THE FINANCIAL MEASURES, 
On Monday, in committee on the Customs and 


Inland Revenue Bill, Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
moved to extend the present income-tax exemptions 
to incomes of 150/. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer opposed the motion, Which Would make & dit: 
ference in his Budget calculations of nearly a quartet 
of a million, and complained rather sharply that 4 
question of so much importance should be raised 4 
that period. This led to ah animated wrangle 
between Mr. Hunt, Mr. Gladstone, an r. Lowe 
as to the opportuneness of the motion, and ulti- 
mately it was negatived by 108 to 65. Mr. W. H. 
Smith moved the omission of the clause which 
exempts from the house-tax premises occupied as 
offices and left in charge of a care-taker at night. 
Mr. Lowe, though he defended the clause, allowed 
it to be seen that he was not enamoured of it; and 
on a division the clause was struck out by A th 1 
rity of one—70 %o 18. A clause moved by Mr 
Powell, to eXempt en- and cattle- dogs from 
the dog-tax, was rejected by 86 to 55; and Mr. 
Gregory succeeded in introducing into the bill 
words more strictly defining the term “ horse- 
dealer. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Wednesday, after along debate, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt withdrew the Registration of Borough 
Voters Bill, the hon. member ee that; the 
balance of opinion bbihg agaitist it, there wis iid 
‘=~ Uf carrying it this session. 

n Thursday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General refused, in answer to 
Mr. J. D. Lewis, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Onslow, 
and Mr. Whalley, to give any information with 
respect to the preliminary arrangements for the 
** Claimant’s trial. | 

In reply to Sir M. Lopes, Mr. Gladstone sta 
that the 
ocal taxation as ta e tesolution 4 

y the House on the 16th of April last ; but that, 
as in their opinion there were many other matters 
inseparably associated with the subject, the Govern- 
ment would not make any announcement of their 

licy until they saw a practicable opportunity of 


aling with it. 

On Monday the House of vores was, to & 
great ** en with the Civil Kervioe Esti⸗ 
mates: Mr. Wyh to abolish the 77 
Seal, but was defeated by 193 to 57. Mr. Ry 
motion to reduce the secret service money by 
10,000“. was rejected by 166 to 35, 

On the same day the Bishops’ Resignation Act 
(1869) Perpetuation Bill was read a seeond 1— 
Mr. Hughes saying that the bishops and 
taught the laity that it was their duty to pro 
for their old age out of their incomes, and he was 
sure they would be the last persons to say that the 
same rule should not be applied to themselves, 


. as wes — | 


THE EDUCATION Ar. 


LON vox scHOBL BOARD: 4 
At the wéekl éeting of this bua E Oi 
Reed, M. P., relldin the Chairman sta that 


tho number of schoo 
now in operation was nin 


ment intended to bring 
mode of elections under the Act. The Rev 
Rodgers gave notige of a motion, the pirdactica ctuus 
of Which would be to sweep away all local com- 
mittees. Mr. M gor brought up a rvport from 
the Industrial Schools Committee, and moved; — 
That the Local Government Board be requested (a) to 


0 1 wy guardians the 
—— ication of their powers cider Detinga's Act j 10 
take tu have the school fees es pm 
from the poorsrate through the common 
Denison’s Act enabled the guardians to provide fees 
and food for those children who were unable other- 
wise to obtain them, and thus supplemented the 
Industrial Schools Act, which m the parents 
liable when the child was in an industrial school 
and the Elementary Education Act, which could 
enforce the attendance of the child at school, but 
could not provide the required fee. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., op the motion, inasmuch as he 
considered that it would lead to very dangerous 
results. He thought it was very undesirable 
that any steps should be taken to relieve parents 
from their responsibility with regard to edu- 
cation. The i could not pay school 
fees out of the common fuud. That would require 
legislation, and legislation on the subject could not, 
he thought, be obtained this year or next. Mr. 
Scrutton supported the motion on the ground that 
Denison’s Act provided an efficient machinery with- 
out expense. The Rev. J. A. Picton argued in 
favour of the establishment of free schools for the 
children of nts who were too poor to pay the 
fees. The Education Act was creating a new class 
of paupers. He moved an amendment that the re- 
rt be referred back to the committee with an 
instruction to consider the desirability of the ex- 
ceptional establishment of free schools in very poor 
districts. Mr. Tresidder seconded this. Mr. 
Lucraft and Dr. Rugg supported the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. iventually Mr, Picton’s 
amendment was withdrawn, and Canon Barry 
moved another to the effect that the Local Govern- 
ment Board be requested to issue an order to the 
various Boards of Guardians, instructing them in 
estimating the amount of relief necessary to take 
into account the present legal necessity of pygovi- 
ding for the education of the children. A good deal 
of discussion took place, in the course of which Dr. 


| upon the various unions and bodies 


Angus supported the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. He objected to throwing the burden of 


overnment considered the subject a 
ued by th 


connected with the board 
Also that he had 
received official communication that the Govern- 
ina bill to ate 5 

; 


he had spoken. 
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—— the children upon the local rates, 
the who spirit of the Act being that it should be 
borne generally by the whole lis. On a 
division the amendment was lost by 24 votes 


5, and the igi motion i 
emer original was carried by 


GHAM.—The Birmingham School Board on 
Ww lay resumed the debate, which has been 
several times adjourned, on a motion of the chair- 
man of the committee inted to draw a 
scheme of education for the board schools. e 
motion was to the effect that the Bible should be 
read and 
care should 


Hopkin d the regulati — 
„ an e on was approv 

to 2 the minority being Mr. R. W. e and 

N. J. Chamberlain. Three members of the 


including Mr. 3 Dawson and the 
anon O'Sullivan and 


upon . 

Tue Conscience OCLA UX — Mr. Dixon, M. P., 
has given notice that on Thursday next he will 

Mr. Forster the following question: — Whether 

he is aware that the children attending the public 


morning on Holy Thursday, and 
i 4 800. 
uoation Act!“ 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE ACT. 


the payment of fees from the rates to 
Nhe i I 


Mr. J. Wycliffe Wilson. There 
e Rev. Giles Hester 
resolution :— 


tive aspect, and urged Nonoonformists to take their 


stand i . 
— 2 


in By some outside it was said 
N action soon enough to be 


sh veces ee chet Coat the fault was theirs, 
had passed in secret session a bye-law 

yment of fees to denomi- 

For himself, he would rather see 
his furniture sold to-morrow before 
hat he 14 feel he 5 
accessory to, the 

ing of what he believed to 


ious teachi on religious 
* said it was a clear 


religious g im — by 
at its own expense, y its own 
ing the resolu- 


elementary schools of Sheffield would not ce to 
supply more than one-half of the deficiency that 
existed the ion. That surplus 


compulsion first in 
(Hear, hear.) It was — clear 

that they could not adopt the principle of ;i 

minate compulsion, because there were not schools 


sufficient to accommodate the whole of the children. 
He noticed that in to Mr, Calvert’s school 
the board had been told that the managers would 
receive all the children sent, atid that they were 
illing to take one-sixth of the indigent children in 
the whole township of Attercliffe and educate them 
for nothing. (Loud cheers.) He (the speaker) 
believed that other religious teachers and denomina- 
tions were to do the same thing. What was 
the meaning of that benevolent fund provided in 
Birmingham and placed at the disposal of the school 
board? The board was not to pay fees to denomi- 
national schools out of the rates, but they had a 
fund provided by benevolence whereby they could 
pay for the education of those children whose 
parents wished them to go to denominational 
schools and who yet could not afford to pay for the 
education thus imparted. The following resolution 
was moved by the Rev. S. Wright, seconded by the 
Rev. T. D. Crothers, and sup by — 
Holden, Esq. (late candidate for the North-West 
Riding) :— 
That a petition in accordance with the first resolution be 
sent the chairman on behalf of the meeting to Mr. G. 
and be presented to the House of Commons, and 
that the members for the and county be requested 


to support this prayer; also 4 of the resolution be 
forwarded to the Right Hon. W E ne, to the ht 
Hon. W. E. Forster, and to the chairman of the Sheffield 
School Board. 


Mr. Holden claimed for himself and the party 
with whom he acted that they were the friends of 
religious education—(‘‘ No, no,” and cheers) - and 
were diametrically opposed to the system of reli- 
gious education which had been adopted in many 


countries of — and which it was propo 
should be universally adopted in this country. He 
could trust the zeal and enlightenment of the Non- 
conformist churches of land, and of the Church 
of itself as ed her religious educa- 
tion of the children if she would not cram them 
with it in the day-schools. He held that it was 
dangerous for the State—and by the State he 
meant school boards—to cribe in what manner 
and to what extent children should be taught reli- 
gion. He objected to it on principle ; but he would 
rather accept it than that children should have no 
education at all. The disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England ought to be 
the principle of the Nonconformists of England. 
In carrying it out they would require the assistance 
of the Liberal Chu en, and thank God, there 
were many of them—men who did not wish to 
out their own convictions at the expense of 

the self-respect of their fellow-countrymen. Let 
them then su where they could the Liberal 
i the rvative candidate — (cheers)— 
whether he went in for their principles or not. 
After some little discussion, in which Mr. Hoy- 
land, the Rev. S. Wright, and Mr. R. T. Eadon 
teok part, the resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried. Mr. Leader moved a vote of thanks 
to the deputation, which was seconded by the Rev. 
G. Knight, and unanimously carried. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


The following resolution was at the 
meeting of the Lincolnshire Congregational Union, 
held at Sleaford, June 6 :— 

That this Union of the Con tional Churches of 

Lincolnshire hereby cordially endorses the resolution 
passed by the Nonconformist Conference at Man- 
chester respecting education, believing as it does that 
while the State should concern itself with secular 
education only, the work of religious teaching shoul | be 
left wholly to parents and to the churches ; and 
further, that this union earnestly recommends to the 
churches connected with it that they should exert all 
their influence to secure the adoption of this principle 
by the Legislature. 
Resolutions on the same subject, adopted by the 
Surrey tional Union and Hunts Associa- 
tion of Independent and Baptist Churches, appear in 
our advertising columns. 

A Noneonformist Conference was held at North- 
ampton yesterday. It was resolved—‘‘ That this 
meeting, Tos ing at the whole subject of education 
as it now feels that the only way out of 
the difficulties connected with it is the entire —- 
tion of secular from religious instruction in schools 
receiving State aid, and therefore pledges itself to 
do all in its power to secure this end.” local per- 
manent committee was formed to watch over all 
matters affecting the interests of religious equality, 
and to consult as to the best method of action, 
as occasion may arise. 

At the meeting of the Oxfordshire Association of 
Baptist churches on the 29th of May, the following 
resolution res ting the Elementary Education 
Act was moved by the Rev. W. Allen, of Oxford, 
seconded by the Rev. H. Gillmore, of Faringdon, 
and carried unanimously : 

That this association hereby expresses its full convic. 
tion that the education of no child in our land can be 
pry we po | except it include a knowledge of the Word 
of God and the principles of the Christian religion. 

That in the judgment of the association the religious 
education of chi — = be as peepee — in some 
cases more hopefully, imparted by some other person 
than the secular — and in — other building 
than the day-schoolroom. re 

That without committing themselves to any opinion 
on the desirableness of denominational teach in 


ivately supported day-schools or the reading of the 
ord of God. in any 4 — they are decidedly of 
opinion that it is impossible for dogmatic religious 
ing to be given by persons remunerated out of 
public funds without violating the principles of religious 
equality, and maintaining the worst consequence of 
State-Churchism—viz., that of bringing teachers of 
Christ's religion into subordination to the political 


ind isori- | 


power, 


| 


Therefore they record their deep regret at the deter- 
mination of Her Majesty's Government and the House 
of Commons to uphold the 25th Clause of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, and at the same time recommend 
their churches to give increased attention to the family 
1 training of children in religions 
ruth. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the meeting of the Notts, Derbyshire, and 
— Baptist Association recently held at 

ewark :— 


_ 1. That the practice of subsiding religious denominations 
in the matter of public education, and thereby facilitating 
and extending the establishment of sectarian schools, a 
practice which, — Ir „ has been sanctioned by the 
present Government, eserving of emphatic condem- 
nation, as being unjust in principle, unfair in its work- 
ing, and productive of the most mischievous results. 
That, therefore, the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
resented to Mr. Dixon, M.P., and Mr. Candlish, M.P., 
or their efforts to obtain the repeal of the 25th Clause 
of the Elementary Education Act. 2. That the churches 
composing this association be earnestly uested to 
euppert, by petitions and otherwise, Mr. Miall, M. P., in 
the motion of which ho has given notice, namely, of 
praying Her Majesty that, by means of a Royal Com. 
mission, full and accurate particulars may be procured 
of the origin, nature, amount, and application of any 
roperty and revenues appropriated to the use of the 
hurch of England, with a view to furnish requisite in- 
formation bearing on the question of disestablishment 
and disendowment.” 3. That this meeting, — ope 
ving of binding the whole nation by the prelatic table of 
affinity, and considering it unjust, unscriptural, and 
practically injurious ; believing, moreover, that there is 
no natura relationship between a man and the sister of 
his deceased wife, recommends the churches to use 
every possible means to secure the passing of « bill in 
Parliament that shall declare marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister legal and right. 4. That this meeting, 
st y im with the injustice and impolicy of 
practically excluding Nonconformists from the paro- 
chial -grounds, recommends the churches of the 
association to support Mr. Morgan, M.P., in his efforts 
to remove this grievance by petitioning Parliament to 
pass the Burials Bill. 


Tae EpvucaTion QUESTION AND THE NONCON- | 
FORMIST COLLEGES.—A conference of the students 
of four Nonconformist colleges, New College, Regent’s 
Park, Cheshunt, and Hackney, was held at Regent’s 
Park College on Friday, the 24th ult., to consider 
the present aspects of the education question. The 
oe had special reference to the recent 

eclaration in which a number of Nonconformists 
have expressed the opinion that a 
great nati evil is to be apprehended from the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from — ic elementary schools. 
Two very able combating this assertion were 
read by Mr. Adeney, M.4., of New College, and 
Mr. T. B. Hart, of Hackney, after which there was 
a free expression of opinion. A few speakers, 
chiefly belonging to Hackney College, were found 
to support the views of the declarationists, but 
the opinions of the t bulk of the audience 
were totally o to any such *doctrines. 
Various ments were advanced. It was said 
that to exclude the Bible was to dishonour it. To 
this it was replied it was they who propose to place 
that sacred Book in the hands of men whose spiri- 
tual character might be of the lowest t were 
the persons who did foul dishonour to the Book, 
and that the Secularists no more dishonoured the 
Bible by withdrawing it from the squabbles of 
school than members of a debating 
society dishonoured their religious convictions be- 
cause they agreed to keep matters of conscience out 
of their arena, being too sacred to be dragged about 
in the heat of controversy. One speaker said that 
he had received benefit from the reading of 
the Bible in school; but in opposition to this 
it was shown how the perfunctory reading of the 
Bible in schools tended to hypocrisy and infidelity. 
It was possible for an unbelieving teacher even by 
the manner of his reading to throw discredit on the 
whole book. Another speaker was sure that it 
would be impossible to fight the Roman Catholics 
without having the Bible read in the public elemen- 
tary schools. He had to be reminded that the 
obstinacy of a section of Protestauts in insisting on 
this Bible reading was the very best thing that had 
come in the way of Roman Catholics for many a 
day. Rosaries, images, genuflexions, and holy 
water are as sacred and indispensable in every 
school in the eyes of a Papist as the Bible reading 
to the eyes of certain Protestants. And the 
Roman Catholics are shrewd enough to see what 
their opponents are too much blinded with zeal to 
perceive—that so long as the one is permitted in 
rate-aided schools, the other must be At the 
close the followi resolution was proposed, 
seconded and carried by a majority of 68 to 19 :— 

That in the opinion of this ing no nationa! evil is to be 
a from the exclusion of the Bible from public ele- 
men schools ; and further, that m of State educa- 


a 
tion includes the reading of the Bible or any other re- 
1 penal is wrong in principle, and must be 


of various 


in practice 
[The above paragraph was by mistake omitted in 
our last number.] 


Brain Ar Houk.— The Pope has been adminis- 
tering a rebuke to some of the Roman ladies. In 
reply to an address, His Holiness said—‘‘ Yes, there 
is good to be done by you in your own houses. 
Even in your own houses you may have some little 
disorders to cure; some of those belonging to * 
need setting right. If so, set them right charitably 
and strive to bring them to a good life. Keep on 
praying fervently ; keep on working and setting a 


good example in all times,” 
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It is now stated that the Queen, with Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice, will leave Balmoral 
for Windsor Castle on Thursday, the 2lst inst. It 
is understood to be the intention of Her Majesty 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales to visit the 
Hants and Berks Agricultural Show, to be held in 
the Home Park, Windsor, on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th of this month 


On Saturday afternoon the Prince of Wales, whose 
visit to Yarmouth was marked by many gratifying 
imeidents, returned to London. On Monday the 

ince and princess left town on a visit to Lord 

arborough at Titness Park, Sunningdale. The 

inceas as well as the prince will attend the dinner 
of the Norfolk Agricultural Society next week at 
Lynn. 

By command of the Queen a State concert was 
given on Wednesday evening at Buckingham Palace, 
to which a party of 800 were invited. The members 
of the royal family present were—the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck. 


A telegram from Darmstadt announces that 
the Princess Alice gave birth to a daughter on 
Friday. 

Prince Arthur, during his visit to Liverpool, ac- 
cording to the local papers put in a lucky-bag at 
the great bazaar pod pulled out a ticket for a pair 
of baby’s socks! He put them in his pocket, and 
also bought a doll for his sister-in-law. His royal 
highness is about to visit Birmingham. 

t is expected that Prince Bismarck will shortly 
visit the Isle of Wight for sea-bathing. 

Sir Morton Peto has taken aresidence at Exeter. 

The members of the Burmese embassy are now 
in London, and have taken up their quarters at 
the Grosvenor Hotel. They remain here three 
months. 

The Earl of Pembroke, son of Mr. Gladstone's 
most intimate friend and colleague, Lord Herbert, 
has been elected a member of the Carlton Club, 
and, according to the Standard, is likely soon to 
take his seat on the Opposition benches of the 
House of Peers. ‘ 

‘The death of Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C., Recorder of 
Birmingham, is announced. He was brother of 
Sir Rowland Hill, author of the penny postal 
system ; and was held deservedly in high repute 
for his enlightened views on the subject of the re- 
pression of crime, and his labours in promoting the 
establishment of reformatories for juvenile offen- 
ders. He sat in Parliament as Liberal member for 
Hull from 1832 to 1834. For some years he held 
the office of Commissioner in Bankruptcy for the 
Bristol district. 

An attempt was made on Sunday night to blow 
2 statue of the late Earl of Carlisle in the 

Park, Dublin. Fortunately the statue 
was only blackened. A second attempt to blow up 
the plaster model of the Prince Consort in Leinster 
Lawn, Dublin, was also made on Sunday night. No 
arrests have taken place. 

The trial of M erite Diblanc for the murder 
of her mistress, Madame Riel, in Park-lane, London, 
i expected to commence to-day at the Central 
Criminal Court. 4 

The Government has once more declined to release 
the remaining Fenian prisonérs. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his letter to Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, M.P., an- 
nouncing this decision, states that ‘‘the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to draw a clear and broad 
distinction between cases of political offence and 
those which involve other elements,” and it cannot 
regard the remaining Fenian prisoners as poli- 
tical offenders only. Of the prisoners still de- 
tained, three were convicted in connection with the 
Manchester murder, and of the others seventeen are 
soldiers, who have violated their oaths by conspi- 


ring against their Sovereign. 

Mr. Disraeli has acce the invitation of the 
Council of the National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations to the uet which 
5 to take place on the 24th inst., at the Crystal 


The candidate in the Liberal interest for the re- 
tation of Bedfordshire is Mr. Bassett, the 
popular banker of Leighton Buzzard. It is stated 
t, in 9 the invitation of the leaders of 
the party, Mr. Bassett wished it to be understood 
that he would rd himself only as the locum 
tenens until the uis of Tavistock, the heir of 
the Duke of Bedford, was of age to sit in the 


The official declaration of the poll at Oldham 
showed that 7,278 votes had been recorded for Mr. 
ab and 6, 984 for Mr. Lyulph Stanley, thus 
giving the former a majority of 294. 
At a numerously-attended meeting held at the 
on House 8 it was resolved to intro- 
duce into the City the machinery of the Charity 
tion and Mendicity Repression Societies. 
e case of Mrs. Digges, an actress at the Hay- 
was again before the Westminster Police- 
court on Saturday in the shape of an appeal by the 
husband against a protection order granted by Mr. 
Arnold a few days ago. The magistrate, havin 
heard the evidence of Mr. Digges and his wife, held 
that she had been deserted, and he therefore refused 
to disturb the order. 

A conference of the ‘‘ Peculiar People” has just 
been held, at which it was proposed that in future 
the law should be complied with in case of illness 
by calling in a doctor, but it was ultimately re- 


about half that of England, an 


—— 


solved to leave each member of the sect to his 


discretion. 

The international boat-race on the Thames on 
Monday was easily won by the London crew 
against the Americans. 


DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIS. 


We regret to record the decease of this venerable 
missionary, who died after only a few days’ illness 


on Sunday last, at Hoddesdon, in the 78th year of 


his age. The name of Mr. Ellis is identified with 
the history of missionary enterprise in the South 
Seas, and still more closely with the story of the 
native churches of Madagascar. It may be remem- 
bered that he was stationed at Antananarivo, the 
capital, when, through his own teaching and that 
of his English brethren, under the Divine blessing, 
the Gospel, in conjunction with the arts of 
civilisation, made rapid 
benignant sway of King ama. But the death 
of that prince, and the succession of Queen 
Ranavarola, who refused to receive the new faith, 
soon changed the aspect of affairs. First the 
freedom of worship was restricted ; then the mis- 
sionaries were ordered from the island ; and after 
awhile commenced that cruel persecution, resulting 
in the torture and death of hundreds of stedfast 
Christians, which testifies to the power of religion 
even upon untutored races, and forms so deeply 
interesting a Rese in the history 
martyrdom. ith simplicity and pathos Mr. Ellis 
told the marvellous story in his ‘‘ Martyr Church of 
Madagascar”; and who so well qualified for that 
work as he who watched this terrible tragedy from 
afar, while keeping up correspondence as far as 
possible with the noble victims of this savage queen, 
and supporting them with his counsels? For more 
than a score of years Ranavarola reigned over 
Madagascar, but during that long interval 
Christianity retained its vital power over hun- 
dreds of the fugitive natives, while the 
Queen's cruelty was somewhat tempered by the 
secret favour shown to the proscribed Christians by 
her eldest son. How he at length succeeded to the 
throne, and proclaimed liberty of worship; how 
Mr. Ellis was recalled to become the counsellor and 
friend of Radama II.; how the Church grew and 
prospered, both under that prince and, still more, 
under his successor, the present queen, is a familiar 
story. For many years Mr. Ellis remained at 
Antananarivo to superintend the missions there, and 
build up the native churches. The present Prime 
Minister was up to the last his cordial friend, and 
maintained a close correspondence with the deceased 
missionary, who has now for several years been 
resting at home from his labours in heathen lands, 
and who lived to witness the signal triumphs of 
Christianity in Madagascar which have been 80 
recently recorded. : 
From 1833 to 1840 Mr. Ellis was Foreign Secre- 
tary to the London Missionary Society. Whenthe 
question of a bishopric for Madagascar was first 
mooted it was offered to Mr. Ellis, although a Dis- 
senter, the Archbishop of Canterbury undertaking 
to ordain and consecrate him if he would accept it. 
After some consideration, the proposal was declined. 
Besides the work referred to above, Mr. Ellis has 
ublished a History of Madagascar,” Three 
isits to Madagascar, ‘‘ Vindication of the South 
Sea Missions, History of the London Missionary 
Society,” and other works. In 1837 Mr. Ellis 
married Miss Sarah Stickney, who was one of the 
first to write on social subjects connected with 
women. Mrs. Ellis is universally known as the 
authoress of The Women of England,” The 
Daughters of England,” Social Distinction, 
Family Secrets,” and other works. 


The funeral of the Rev. William Ellis will take 
place at Abney-park Cemetery on Friday after- 
noon next. A service will be held in Abney Chapel 
at three o'clock. 


THE FAR WEST. 


Mr. Robert Hay, late of Wigan, who emigrated 
to America last autumn, sends us some notes of his 
observations on the Far West. He is settled at 
Manhattan, Kansas. The last winter was, he says, 
of exceptional and almost incredible severity, 
lasting five months—longer than had been before 
known. When he wrote in April spring had come, 
rain and sunshine being alternated with heavy gales 
and very variable winds, sometimes from all points 
of the compass in a few days. It is said in Kansas 
that when people go out for a day they need an 
overcoat, a linen coat, and an umb Con- 
sequently many incomers express disappointment in 
respect to the climate of that State, which has been 
too well spokenof. But there is another and more 
favourable side to the picture. The winter air ig 
dry and bracing, and can be endured much better 
than might appear by persons with bronchial affec- 
tions. The rainfall takes place in the spring, 
beginning with April, the 133 average being 
the progress of vege- 
tation is very rapid. The crops of maize soon come 
forward, and sometimes remain in the field as late 
as November. 
about 1855. Many of the immigrants are from 
England, Ireland, and other parts of Europe, but 
most of them from the older States of the Union. 
Our correspondent says :— 

Among my nearest neighbours are natives of Mary- 


rogress under the- 


Kansas was only colonised in earnest 


of Christian | 


— 


land, Kentucky, Indiana, Ireland, Birmingham, Lan. 
cashire, and Ohio. The oldest settlers are all men of 
intelligence and of some education, but their children 
brought up here nearly to manhood are decidedly in- 
ferior. Till recently there have been no schools outside 
the towns, or the schools have been open only for three 
or four months in the year, so that children of well- 
informed men are found at the age of twelve or sixteen 
scarcely able to read and cipher. The organised 
counties, however, are now pretty well divided into 
school districts, and, except where the Catholic element 
ia strong, the schools are fairly provided with teachers. 
Seven months school in the year is now more common 
than five, so that the younger children have more 
advantages than their immediate predecessors, and the 
improvement in this direction is continuous. Of re- 
— meetings there is a greater dearth, as in Western 

ausas, | know of no church or chapel outside a town. 
The common school-houses are used by differeut deno- 
minations for occasional worship, some at regular in- 
tervals; and there are union Sunday-schools, which in 
some districts are almost the sole means of religious 
instruction. The Catholics, who take no part in these, 
are not very strong in Kansas, but in some parts suffi- 
ciently so as to impede the development of the common 
school system. 


Mr. Hay adds that though the winter is severe 
in Kansas, it is not so long or keen as at Chicago 
and in Canada, and that the facilities for acquiring 
land, and its fertility, make the State a desirable 
home for all who, with a little capital, can use it to 
ad vantage on a farm. 


University or Lonpon.—The following is a list 
of the candidates who have passed the recent 
examinations :— 

Examinations for Women.—Examinations for Special 
Certificates of Higher Proficiency.—French: Mary 
Amelia Bennett, North London Collegiate School for 
Ladies. German: Laura Gertrude Eaton, Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham ; Jane Ellen Harrison, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. Mathematics and Mechanical Philos 
Mary Stewart Kilgour, Ladies’ College, Chelt ; 
Geology and Palwontology: Laura Gertrude Eaton, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Political 2 Jane 
Ellen Harrison, Ladies’ College, Cheltenbam. Harmony 
and Counterpoint : Mary Amelia Bennett, North London 
Collegiate School for Ladies. 


Tux Decoration or Sr. Paul's. —At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the St. Paul’s 
Completion Fund, held on Monday, the following 
resolution was moved by Mr. Oldfield, seconded by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., and carried unanimously, 
—‘*That it be an instruction to Mr. 3 in 
preparing his plans for the completion of St. Paul's, 
that he 2 himself limited to a style of deco- 
rative design for which authority is to be found 
either in any such models or drawings of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren as may be in existence, or, failing 
these, in the best works of the Italian architects 
and artists of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Dr. DexterRon ENGLAND. — The Rev. Dr. Dexter, 
who, it will be remembered, made a somewhat 
lengthened stay in England, has just returned to 
Boston. Recent re of that city give an account 
of a conversation with his church on 
As to our relations with America, and our feelin 
towards her, the Doctor is represented to have said: 
— The old feeling of — this rey 
rapidly dying out, and the great heart of the Eng- 
lish nation to-day loves this nation, whatever men 
may say in Parliament to the cont He urged 
his hearers not to be misled by what they had seen 
in a portion of the daily papers with regard.to 
English doings. If any man on earth deserves to 
be * (said he), it is the man who presides 
over the transmission of the telegraph news from 
England to America ; if there are two of them, they 
ought to be hanged together, and I would like to 
hang them. There is nothing more atrocious, more 
infernal and barbarous than the total misrepresen- 
tation of English facts as they came under my own 
eyes in the American papers I read in England. 
Do not, I entreat, believe any English news coming 
by telegraph that bears on the face of it the slightest 
bitterness toward America. We do ourselves and 
England a great wrong if we suppose there is any- 
thing but a cordial, honest, honourable, manly sen- 
timent of fraternal affection in the hearts of her 
people. 


Stitt Furtruer Back. —At a meeting of the 
Geological Section of the Birmingham Natural His- 
tory and Microscopical Society, held last week, 
Mr. A. W. Wills gave an account of a recent visit 
paid by him to Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, through 
which he was conducted by its indefatigable ex- 
plorer, Mr. Pengelley. He described in turn the 
various layers comprising the floor of the cave, and 
the remains of extinct animals and of man which 
are found therein. + upon = = at 
which the stalagmite forming the greater portion 
of the floor was formed coated 3 for it is on the 
assumption of its having at no time previously been 
deposited more quickly than at present that Mr. 
Pengelley pushes back the existence of man on the 
earth to so extremély remote a period. The conclu- 
sion arrived at was that an increase in the rate of 
deposition of the stalagmite would involve great 
geographical and geological changes, requiring us 
to drew quite as largely on time as the former sup- 

ition ; and that, apart from the rate of forma- 
tion of the stalagmite, the bones of extinct animals, 
and of others now inhabiting some warmer, and 
others colder regions, found in it, and in the breccia 
beneath, associated with the remains of man, carry 
his origin back to an almost inconceivable anti- 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
A SECOND COURSE OF 
LECTURES, 

Designed to meet current forms of Unbelief among the 
Educated Classes, 
Will be DELIVERED (p.v.) 
in connection with the 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
i SOCIETY, 
At Fr. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham-place, 
On TUESDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS during June 
| and July, commencing June 18. 
The FIRST LECTURE 
Will be by 
The Rev. Dr. MOZLEY, Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, University of Oxford. 
Sussectr:—“THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSATION 
CONSIDERED IN OPPOSITION TO ATHEIST! 
THEORIES.” : 
The Chair will be taken at Three o clock, by 
His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 


Lectures will be delivered by— 


Subsequent 
| a las Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of | 


The A BIRKS, M. A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. 

ne. oe POWNALL BOULTBEE, LL.D., Principal of 
St. Hall, Theological College, Highbury 


The Chairmen will consist of the Most Rev. the Archbishop 
of York, the Earl of Shaftesbury, E. Baines, Eeq., M. P., the 
Hon. Sir Gillory Pigott, the Lord Bishop of Gloucest er and 


chester, the Earl of Lichfield, and the Earl of Harrowby. 


(with a syllabus of the Lectures), 
to admit three, 15s. aad 10s., may 


- 66, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, N 
Rev. NATHANIEL JENNIN 
COLLEGE, or 


The 
ele 

The Railway makes theVollere coslly conse. 
Terms on application. 


sible in all kinds of weather. 


The THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY will be held at 


COLLEGE on Tusepay, June 18th. 
and at 12.30. 


G. B. JOHNSON, Hon. Sec. 


mus ONCONFORMIST 
SUPPLEMENTS, 
8 
January 
Physical 
March 7, entitled, The Real of Religion in the 
Schools ; Sentiment.” Extracts from the Reports 
of School 
Parishes 
May 2. 
Survey of 
Arth 


GPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIR. Set 
MING 


of | in both 


give way. 


The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. : 
Published by ARTHUR MIALL (to whom it is 
requested that all Post-office Orders may be 
made payable), 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 


street, E. O. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in TR NONCONFORMIST are as 


One Ine A Shilling. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Labs Pa. — An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


8. 

For Situations Wanted, five lines . : 8 

„ Wanting Servant, ec. 2 

A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


„ As the Organ of a great 
inci Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 


desi 


Tus NonconrorMistT is registered for transmission 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
% A Second-class Parton. Too late for this week. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1872. 


SUMMARY. 


Tue American difference has been the subject 
of alternate and fears during the week. 


ve 
relief to both Houses of — — 
oreign Minister added the caution 
i Ln n. There 


for this reminder ent 
to t the Article in the form 
by the te, ially that portion 


containing the definition for the future of the 


for ‘‘ consequential damages, which Mr. Fish 
regards as the ‘equivalent f 


con 
ville to the American Minister, ing that 
the English and American Governments should 


join in applying for an adjournment of the 
Geneva PR ation over a period of eight 
months. Meanwhile our Government will 
submit their argument to the arbitrators, with 
the reservation that they will withdraw alto- 
her from the arbitration at the close of that 
iod if the difference is not then adjusted. 
is d was the subject of heated debates 
ouses of Parliament last night, in 
which so long an adjournment was ngly 


deprecated. 
. "The Geneva Court meet on Saturday, and 
2 to-da 


Chief Justice Cockburn and Sir Roun- 
dell er start for that city. Unless the 
President’s Oabinet alter their mind, they 
will not consent to a joint application for 
an adjournment, and their agent is instructed 
to re against any such notice of withdrawal 
as Lord Granville’s note indicates. Congress 
ha journed, the Supplementary Article 


canno —— If the is to be saved 


und | oF respited, our Government must either make 


some concessions—that is to waive their objec- 
tions to the Article as it now stands—or appl 
simply for an adjournment, which Mr. Fish wi 
not oppose, but take no part in asking for. It 
will thus be seen that the Washington Treaty is 


Our 


the Atlantic strongly deprecate a yay : 
e whole 


Government promise to publish 
correspondence without delay. 

By a 8 ah ri the - L Lords 
on Mon 5 o secon ing of 
the Ballot Bil” So much has been — to 
the other branch of the Legislature, but the 


sition speakers were bitterly o eo to the 

— 2 altogether, and the Duke 2 Richmond 
es his attempt to emasculate the bill till 

it goes into committee. The Times predicts that 
these efforts 


will come oe 2 
bill; the 


» says 
the leading journal, which does not hesitate at 
the same time to express its repugnance to the 


r the surrender of 


in real peril, though the people on both sides of. 


experiment, it is useless to o the adop- 
tion of the ballot, and in the fort which is — 
scribed by its promoters. Call it an experiment 
or call it a great constitutional settlement, there 
is an equal necessity that the ballot which passes 
should be the real ot of the Liberal party, 
the very panacea which has been called for all 
these years, and not something half devised by 
i ay age Sg . This : rather — —— 

vice to give peers, but it is probable the 
will at last adopt it. K 

The Scotch Education Bill is making rapid 
progress in committee. There have been two 
important discussions and divisions which have 
facilitated its advance. To the clamour of their 
opponents the Government have yielded on the 
question of electing school boards, which are 
to be chosen by the cumulative vote. Why not 
have introduced that principle into the bill, in- 
stead of conceding it to their opponents against 
their own friends? Mr. Gordon has tried in 
committee to get his resolution making religious 
education compulsory passed as a clause. Mr. 
Gladstone vigorously contended that the pro- 
posal was a direct violation of the principles on 
which the English Act had been settled— 
namely, local om of education and the 
separation of the State from all responsibility 
for religious teaching. On this occasion Mr. 
Gordon was beaten by a majo ty of 44. Last 
night the 52nd clause was reached, and perhaps 
the bill will be out of committee before the end 


of the week. 

The po effervescence in Ireland relative 
to the Galway election judgment, though 
stirred by the clergy and the Nationalist 
journals, has considerably abated, and the 
8 subscription to defray the expenses of 

. Nolan, the unseated member, has turned 
out a failure. His brother, by way of bravado, 
had announced himself as a candidate for Gal- 
way county. But the seat is not vacant—the 
Court of mon Pleas having decided that 
Mr. Trench is the duly elected member. This 
will be a serious blow to the Catholic clergy 
and their Fenian allies, the latter of whom, 
who did not venture on any demonstration 
during the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Ireland, bave shown their spite by trying to 
blow up two statues in Phoonix Park 

At length we have authentic and favourable 
news about Dr. Livingstone. There is no doubt 
that the long-isolated explorer has been com- 
municated with, and is safe. A telegram from 
75 Kirk, by way of Dombey, — aw 

vingstone come n , t 
he finds that the rivers flow into the lake, and 
that Stanley (the — of the New York Herald) 
was close at hand with letters. is was 
pa by a telegram from Zanzibar, in which 

ieutenant gow — of the search 
party, stated that ile question appeared 
to be settled, and that Dr. Livingstone’s atten- 
tion was now directed to the underground vi : 
For three years the great traveller has been quietly 
* labours, which would seem to 

ve enti ~ Syrenineg the Nile problem. That 
river it would seem, from the Doctor’s latest 
explorations, has its rise in the great upland far 
south of the Tanganyika Lake, as was foretold 
centuries ago by Ptolemy. What a story will 
Dr. a ne have to tell on his return to 

: ory * has ones mag 1 his 2 
macy. w days ago he too in the 
debate on the Army Organisation Bul He de- 
rided the idea of an armed nation, and objected 
to organise the army on the Prussian system. 
He even threatened to resign if the five years’ 
term of service was not to. The 
—— has succumbed, and the scheme of 
univ service is virtually at an end. 

The other day, on the opening of a new tele- 
graph line between Berlin and London, the 
Emperor sent a m to Queen Victoria at 
Balmoral, expressing the hope that Germany 
and — may, by this new means of com- 
munication, be bound together still more closely 
and affectionately. His Majesty seems to have 
gladly seized the opportunity to send this h 
message, nor can there be any doubt that the 
feeling thus expressed pervades the people of 
both countries, and that the notion of quarrelling 
with us and sending a huge invading force to 
our shores is utterly ridiculous in the eyes of 
our German friends. 


THE LORDS AND THE BALLOT BILL. 


THe Lords have deigned to give a second 
. ill. They did it with 
evident reluctance. They sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of the measure with an obvious, and, 
indeed, avowed intention to spoil it in detail. 
— Aap not, as a body, so courageous as they 
wo have the country imagine. They, as 
well as many whom they would fain leave un- 
protected, sometimes let ‘I dare not’ wait 
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upon ‘I would.’” They cannot plead this | 
session that time has not been given to them 
for a sufficiently careful examination of the 
bill. Some of them may try to believe, and a 
few of them may even succeed in the attempt, 
that the British public is not in favour of secret 
voting. Ifthe opinion of the House of Com- 
mans, constitutionally expressed over and over 
again, counts for nothing in the shape of evi- 
dence to their lordships, there are uestion- 
ably some grounds for inferring that the Ballot 
Bill is not demanded by a majority of the 
people. There has been no very lively 
or significant stir in its behalf. It has 
not thrust upon the notice of the 
Lords by any active agitation. Indeed, there 
has been no necessity for taking any such 
course. The question has been ed out. 
In one shape or another it has been before the 
—_ mind for about forty years. It may not 

ve been put forward as a test at the last 
general election, simply because it was thrown 
into the shade by a much r question. But 
there can be no good reason for supposing that 
members of Parliament have not n made 
thoroughly cognisant of the wishes of their 
constituents in regard to the measure, and it is 
certainly a fact of no small significance that 
since the ballot has been submitted to Parlia- 
ment as a Government measure, not a single 
Conservative has gone to an election without 
feeling it necessary to acquiesce in the principle 
of secret voting. 

The Duke of Richmond, the 17 leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords, wisely 
declined to use the enormous influence at his 
command in throwing out the bill on the 
motion for its second reading. He announced 
his intention, however, of bringing up amend- 
ments in the committee, one whic will be 
drawn with the view of making the ballot 
optional to every elector, while another will 
give facilities for tracing each man’s vote in 
case of a scrutiny. The first of these proposed 
amendments, if carried, will be fa to the 
measure. The Commons will not, we are con- 
vinced, be induced to accept the change. The 
Government, we believe, would not assent to it. 
The mere affirmation, therefore, of the principle 
embodied in — 5 measure on its second 
reading can o ooked upon as giving with 
one hand what 1 is intended to take with 
the other. It is meant to save appearances. 

The debate rather than the division in the 
House of Lords a Mantes last must be held 
to express their convictions on the question 
before them, and their view of the position they 
think themselves bound to assume in relation 
to it. Even Lord Salisbury did not contend for 
the absolute — — of the peers to resist the de- 
liberate and settled will of the nation. But, on 
this subject at least, he will not accept the 
House of Commons as a correct interpreter of 
what that will is. He would have the question 
* referred back to the oonstituencies. 

; , his advice is to prevail—and 
practically it seems very likely to do 
so—the Lords will not allow the next 
Parliament to be elected under the shelter 
of the ballot. When the constituencies have 
definitively pronounced their will in sup- 
oes it, then the peers will cease to obstruct 

0 of a measure which they regard 
with d tion and a ion—but not 
before. They are rs of the situation. 
gy anxious to assert their independence. 


as voting , they will only give 
indirect expression 6 their dislike of the ballot. 
But it is plain from their bitter words that th 
have o up their minds to get rid of the bill 
by amendments in committee, that they may 
throw u the House of Commons the re- 
nsibility of refusing to let it become an Act 
Parliament. An optional ballot! Why, 
who does not see at a glance that an optional 
ballot can do nothing 70 shield from electoral 
coercion those who are most exposed to it? 
Once more the two Houses will come into colli- 
sion, and once more, after needless delays and 


dangerous heats, the Lords will have to give 
way. 


THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOOIETY. 


Tus valuable agency has just held a meetin 
in the City, under the — — the Lord 
Mayor, with the view of — its organi- 
sation in this huge metropoli ts object is 
two-fold—to repress mendicity and to provide 
that the charity of the public, whether it has 
found expression in permanent. funds or in 
casual benevolence, shall reach the d ing. 
is no doubt, as the Earl of Lichfield 

says, that the amount of money collected in one 
way or another in the metropolis is more than 
cient to supply all the wants of the poor, if 
properly distributed. This society (undertakes 
accomplish the task by promoting the forma- 


tion of district committees, who will investigate | 
the circumstances of the poor population of the 
locality, and three classes— 


place them in 

namely, those that ought a ag | to be dealt 
with by the poor-law system, those persons 
whom a little assistance judiciously given might 
make independent, and those who are undeser- 
ving of any aid, and have no just claim on any 
agency whatever. By this means imposture 
will be detected, “7 ong ha — use- 
fully to dispose of their bounty, and spurious 
charities exposed, such as the Free Dormitories 
Association, which existed for the benefit of one 
individual, who was secretary, committee, and 
treasurer all in one. 

* social — — — ma r 
such an ncy, thoroughly well worked, can 
hardly be estimated. It eri g° far even among 
the vast population of London torootout the pro- 
fessional mendicants. With the whole metro- 
polis mapped out into districts, each one with 
its own committee, and all in correspondence, 
a cordon can gradually be drawn around that 
still numerous class of idle profligates, who 
prefer to live upon the charity of others to 
earning their own living by industry. Many 
districts throughout the country have, as is 
well known, been cleared of v nts and im- 
postors by this means. In London the task is 
obviously more difficult, and can only be 
accomplished by such combination and co-ope- 
ration as the society referred to is aiming to 
bring about. 

The present is a peculiarly favourable time 
for bringing the system into complete operation. 
Though there is much — — and distress 
— the workhouse, London was never more 
free from the burden of the dependent classes. 
Work is abundant and i ar good. The 
various workhouses provided for the three 
millions of people in the metropolis contain 
only 32,473 inmates. We all know how 
seriously outdoor relief threatened a few years 
ago to demoralise its poorer tion, and 


greatly increased the pressure of the rates. The 
number of pérsons receiving outdoor relief has 
now been reduced to 75,410. In fact, the pau- 
perism of London is 3 about one-fourth 
than three years ago. Much of this decrease is 
owing to the revival of business, the drafting 
off of surplus labour to the provinces, and the 
wise administration of the Poor Laws. But a 
t deal of this beneficial change may be set 
own to the more judicious ture of 
benevolent funds, and the = = 
mendicancy and imposture by the ity 
Organisation Society. | 
* 2 public may be naw 1 invited 4 take 
eir in ou needful reform. 
Without hele Goan tion, there is risk of 
failure. By a little trouble in communicating 
with the district committees when 
are made oy the destitute to their sym- 
pathy, and by providing these committees 
with the uisite means to carry out their 
operations, t object will be materially 
vanced. Professional beggars, whose name 
is still legion, exist by favour of the 
public. If, as Mr. on ae three-fourths 
of them are impostors, responsibility of 
keeping up a class which is dangerous as well 
ce odin, lie ut Mo doer of the weak ond 
0 . o 
— does not propose to interfere with exist 
pe omy ey agencies, or to check individual 
action, but it undertakes such inquiries as the 


er cannot institute, and guarantees 


destitution shall be relieved. Those | fig 


who are addicted to indiscriminate almsgiving, 
are thus left without excuse for ing upon 
the idle and worthless that bounty which should 
be given to the deserving and unfortunate. 

It only remains that the Charity — — 
sation Society should give the utmost publicity 


to their scheme. By so ow be sure 
of adequate encouragement. have oy 
checked the — 9 in London, whi 
is the first i to @ permanent reduction 
of pauperism. When mendicancy is no lo 
a paying trade, beggars will bethink them that 
honest industry is more easy than precarious 
vagrancy. Wecan hardly expect to get rid of 
uperism, but it will be a great stride when 
8 — © oy Aug pra the — that bene- 
volence wo fain supply, and when the 
bounty of the public can be no | inter- 
— by professional impostors. 
one,” as the Times wisely urges, 
towards his dependents and his neighbours, and 
have as little as possible to do with external 
ncies, and there would be at once waste 
; which 
w 


0 — — feeling. 1 . 
Socie ro 

ia to this result, and it w not, we 

hope, be considered a bad compliment to say 

that we wish the society so much success as to 


1 time at haying very little indeed 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


THE nomination of General Grant as a 
candidate for the Presidency by the Repub- 
lican Convention at Philadelphi the 
present occupant of the White House fairly 
in the field, and will no doubt serve to accelerate 
the settlement of the Washington in the 
interests of justice and amity. The event will 
excite no rise, because all the elements 
opposed to eral Grant’s re-nomination 
have resolved themselves into the movement 
of which Mr. Horace Greeley is the standard- 
bearer. That movement is in itself a sign of 
weakness; for if the disaffected Republicans 
constituted a very formidable minority they 
would have been irresistibly tempted to 1 
— A | rayne tactics. 2 N= vo 
ol © organisation from whi y are 
— and have employed every means 
in their power to create a party in the Phila- 
delphia bonvention sufficiently numerous and 
united to prevent General Grant from obtaining 
the necessary two-thirds majority. The machi- 
nery by which a national convention is orga- 
nised is eminently conducive to the successful 
use of this species of . The d tes 
are chosen by state conventions, and these latter 
derive their authority from district meetings. 
Consequently an important minority could have 
had but little di ty in securing an | 

resentation in the Philadelphia convention. 


orities, indeed, have been n — 
potential that although they have failed to oarry 
their favourite candidate they have yet been 
able to compel the majority to surrender the 
man of their choice, and to cause epee some 
third politician of only local celebrity. It was 
this means that both Daniel Webster and 
enry Clay were cheated out of the object of 
their lifelong and unscrupulous ambition, and 
that statesmen of the inferior of General 
Harrison, Mr. Tyler, and in Pierce found 
their 318 — — — The latest 
exam e working was in 
the — of Abraham Lincoln — Mr. 
Seward was the choice of the majority, but he 
failed to secure the required number of votes, 
and therefore the party fell back upon an un- 
known Illinois lawyer who was destined to be 
both the champion and the of freedom. 
It is needless to might have 
ha if all 


majority as to compel the withdra of the 
hero of the Virginian campaign in favour of 
some inoffensive mediocrity. 

There can be little doubt that General Grant 
will be the next President of the United States. 
He has not outlived his fame or the memory of 
his great achievements. It is true that his re- 
putation has suffered from the acts of indiscreet 
and jobbing friends, and from the envenomed 
hate of the — 1227 detractors of the 
Washington Treaty; but making every allow- 
ance for these drawbacks, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that he has the nation at 
his back. There is a generous sentiment at the 
bottom of the American character which compels 


the pS meee eminent services 
as entitling him a renewal of thelr esafidence. 
The failings attributed to him are not of a 
voke hostility. Under 


enjo itical as well as civil rights; and the 
— 1 that a 3 or descent 
shall be no bar to his full enjoyment of the 
rivileges of citizenship has been solemnly em- 
bodied in the Fed Constitution. e has 


protected the weak against the strong; and 
although there have been indications of pusilla- 
nimity in his policy towards Spain, reasonable 
men will be = to offer no tardy or un- 

dging tribu 
Seni who has exhibi 
love for 


of respect to the veteran 
an almost Christian 
ly reduced the 


He has | 
* d never have 


Her armies are disbanded; her na 
sented by only half a dozen iron : 

consequently ianism, and the other turbu~ 
lent factions which ‘‘ warring Europe” has 


is repre- 
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much applause. It was the first time, by the way, | 
I had ever heard Mr. Onslow, and, having read a 
good deal about him in the papers, I was rather 
curious to know what kind of person he could be. 
What he is like, personally, I cannot say, as he 
spoke from a part of the House where he was 
almost invisible to the Strangers’ Gallery, but his 
voice was by no means what I expected. It was a 
little, timid, half-inaudible voice—the voice of 2 
dupe—so, at least, it appeared to me—rather than 
that of the champion, of so huge a man. 

Mr. Percy Wyndham was the occasion of the all- 
important announcement about the Alabama claims 
which has changed the history of the week. He 
rose to ask Mr. Gladstone how the assurance of 
the President that on the part of the United States 
he will not presa the indirect claims, could bar the 
arbitrators at Geneva from recognising them. The 
House listened eagerly for the reply, but not so 
eagerly as it would have done if it had known what 
the reply was to be. Mr. Gladstone fenced for a 
while with the question, and executed a long 
extempore prelude, modulating from one key ‘to 
another through about the eighth part of a column, 
before he came to his theme. He had, however, 
sufficient musical taste to know that when the 
theme was introduced he must not muddle it, but 
give it iv severe simplicity. This accordingly he 
did. Suddenly the preluding ceased, and amidst 
the fixed attention of the House, deepening every 
second when it was plainly discerned that some- 
thing significant was coming, he said, with a certain 
solemn i which was very ourious after 
— — am authorised to state that 
the United States Government regards the new rule 
contained in the proposed article, if it shall be 
upon, as the consideration to be accepted as 

final nent of the three classes of the indirect 
claims which were put forth in the United States 

and to which Her Majesty’s Government 
7 gbjected.” He then sat down. Every 
word was given with a certain emphasis, 
Almost with a thrust. The effect, on the 
was remarkable. There was 4 great 
deal of cheering to begin with, but the Government 
secret had been so well kept that members did not 
for some time comprehend exactly what the posi- 
tion Was. Appeal was made to Lord Bury about 
his threatened duplicate of Lord Russell's motion 
ip the House of Lords, and his lordship was much 
ee At first he upon the difficulty 
of obtaining a day without the consent and support 
of the Government ; and finally, after moving that 
the House do adjourn, he concluded with à some- 


W, 7 questi 
ke of geining time. 


E 


Mz. 
by restating whet he had said before, and the dis- 


o anni came to an end. Before he had finished, 


the mews dame down from the Lords that Lord 
— — ens Hf 
out into the lobby in 


case, as if it were one of the driest points of Scotch 
law, but it is that he manages to make his religion 
to horibly definite thi 


Fé 


in all the 
foolish 


was a 
need be 


ole of Scotland, and that it 
uunecessary to enforce legally what 
custom, from which no departure 

1 is worth notice that Dr. 


sing steadily in the opinion of the 
will Tepame 8 power in it provided he 
too , 
effective, and there was a vitality about it 
favourably contrasted with the feeble 


71 


51 
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thing to be taught like the | 1 


traditionary echoes from the other side of the 
House. The only other incident in the debate was 
an interchange of personalities between the Lord 
Advocate and Sir James Elphinstone. Sir James 
Elphinstone having been rejected by Aberdeenshire 
in 1866, took refuge in Portsmouth, and the Lord 
Advocate made a point of this rejection when 
Sir James put himself forward as representing 
the feelings of Scotchmen. Upon this Sir 
James retorted that the reason why he was not 
a Scotch member was that he was not sufficiently 


| 
hypocritical for a Scotch Liberal constituency, that 


he had now found an honest constituency, and that 
he meant to stick to it. This somehow struck the 
House as rather comical, and there was a good 
deal of laughter, only to be explained by the 
opinion which the House entertains of Sir James 
Elphinstone and by the character of the borough 
which has sent him to Parliament. It would be a 
long affair to make an outsider understand what is 
precisely the estimate formed by the House of Sir 
James, There are one or two short words in the 
language which would convey it completely, but 
they are not Parliamentary, and consequently I 
should need much periphrasis. Suffice to say, that 
the House does not believe that Sir James’s in- 
capability of hypocrisy was the reason that Aber- 
deenshire preferred Mr. Fordyce before him. As 
to the honesty of Portsmouth, that is a joke more 
easily comprehended. Portsmouth is a dock yard 
town which in 1855 returned two Liberals, in 1657 
& Conservative and a Liberal, in 1859 a Conserva- 
tive and a Liberal, in 1865 two Liberals, and in 
1868 a Conservative and a Liberal, the cheice of the 
electors in each case being somewhat influenced by 
the palicy of the Government in increasing or 
diminishing the number of workmen at the dock- 
yatd, Knowing something of Portsmouth, I will 
guarantee that if Sir Charles Dilke were to go there 
at the next election with a promise of half-a-dozen 
ships to be built in the dockyard, and an immediate 
addition to the establishment, the honesty of 
Portsmouth would return him by a triumphant 
majority. The division on Mr, Gordon’s motion 
was more idedly in favour of the Government 
than was expected during the debate, and more se 
indeed than was expected even while the division 
was in progress. A good many of the Conservatives 
could not be brought up to the poll. 

Writing from recollection of Monday’s debates 
on the estimates, the only thing present to my 
mind is the image of Mr. Rylands leaning eagerly 
forward to catch the explanations of the Treasury 
Bench, and evidently taking a genuine interest in 
the discussion, He deserves immense credit for 
the pains he bestows on this dreary subject. Oocca- 
sionally, no doubt, he is wrong; no private member 
dan possibly be right in all his facts, or be eom- 
pletely anccessful against the Departments, but still 
the fear of Mr. Rylands and his coadjutors does 
undoubtedly prevent jobbery. It is perfectly true 
that the House does not do much in the way of 
reducing estimates which are once before it, but it 
does very much in the way of prevention, and this 
is the answer to those clever critics who would 
meer at Mr. Rylands and ask what he has accom- 
plished by his economical motions. Of course, as 
I have said, he must make mistakes. He is wrong 
for example, in continuing to prefer against a 
reformed civil service the indictment of over pay 
and underwork, which was legitimate enough forty 


In an advertisement by a railway — of 
some unclaimed the letter ‘‘1’ Xx. rom 
and it reads now, People to 

are directed are nested to 


come forward and pay the awful charges on the 


all tl 
neighbours. You must have seen that the Scotch 


we relish that pleasantry as much as our 

iderable fund of humour. Oh, by all 

his visitor, you are ani ely 

e, but yon need a deal of operating 

„ — the fun out. I know no instrument 80 

ectual for the purpose as the corkscrew,” Liſe 
of Robert Chambers. 
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MISSIONARY PAPERS. 
V. 

The sixty - first annual report of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions lies 
before us. It will be interesting to turn from the 
accounts of our English societies to look for a few 
moments at what is being done by one of the 
greatest religious organisations in America for 
making known the Gospel among the heathen. 
There is nothing new in the methods pursued by our 
brethren across the Atlantic ; but there is charac- 
teristic freshness and vigour in the way in which 
they use them. 

Till very recently the Presbyterian churches were 
largely interested in the work of the Board. Now, 
however, with very few exceptions, they have 
withdrawn, and have transferred their support to 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. This 
step has been taken with the utmost mutual good- 
will, the only immediate effects being the enlarge- 
ment of the Presbyterian Mission, making the 
other more exclusively Congregationalist, and 
decreasing the contributions from other than Inde- 
pendent Churches. 

Notwithstanding this decrease, it is highly satis- 
factory to know that the financial condition of the 
past year has been good. The churches have given 
all that was required by the present scale of expen- 
diture, and besides this, they have reduced a debt 
of twenty-two thousand dollars to between three 
and four thousand dollars. The whole income is 
four hundred and twenty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four dollars, exclusive of nearly 
nine thousand dollars, the cost of the missionary 
ship, the Morning Star. With such a statement as 
this, no further proof is needed of the growing 
sympathy of the American churches in the great 
missionary enterprise. 

The following facts and statistics from the various 
fields occupied by the society will be read with 
interest. e give them in the order in which they 

in the report:—In Africa, the mission 
among the Zulus is somewhat extensive, giving em- 
ployment to no fewer than sixty-four persons. 
missionaries, teachers, helpers, of various sects. 
There are twelve churches, with a total of four 
hundred and eighty-one members. There are also 
twenty common schools, with six hundred and 
eighty-one pupils, besides forty-two pupils in the 
seminary at Amanzimtste, and twenty-nine in the 
gris boarding-school at Inanda. With characteristic 
onesty, the report acknowledges that the standard 
of piety among these Zulus is low. We are not sur- 
to hear it; on the contrary, we should be 
much perplexed if the religious condition of these 
converts of yesterday were better than it isin many 
directions in our own country. 

The Turkish Empire is one of the oldest fields of 
this society's operations. Seventy-four churches 
are under the care of forty-seven pastors. Forty- 
nine licensed preachers help the gore by fre- 
quently supplying their pulpits and by teaching the 

wing Christian communities which are rising up 
in all parts of the country. It is interesting to 
learn that during the past year twenty-two such 
preachers have come from the ranks of the graduates 
in the seminaries at Marsovan and Marash. During 
the year also thirteen hundred and eighty persons 
had bean added to the number of registered Pro- 
testants ; five new churches have been formed, and 
four hundred and ninety-four persons have joined 
the churches on profession of their faith ; — 
number than ever before reported. Twenty of our 
churches are now self-supporting, and the contribu- 
tions raised in Turkey for the various purposes of 
the mission have amounted to more than nineteen 
thousand dollars. Side by side with Christian 
teaching education is fast spreading. Asa proof of 
this, Hajop Effendi, who is the head of the Protes- 
tant Civil Community, having recently spent six- 
teen months in visiting all of the empire, 
says that, as the result of the introduction of Pro- 
testantism, eighty-five per cent of the adults in 
that community are now able to read. He 
speaks also of the social and moral develop- 
ment of its individual members from the intro- 
duction of family prayer, Sunday-schools, social 
pra — M women's meetings, and various 
5 lanthropical associations. Special attention is 
evoted to women ever the entire field. Besides 
the wives of the misssionaries, twenty-nine single 
ladies are devoting their culture and discipline, 
acquired in the best institutions in America, to the 
social and moral elevation of their sex in Turkey. 
The results have been beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. Hundreds of women are simple- 
hearted believers in Christ; every week the 
women’s prayer-meetings and mothers’ meetings are 
well attended : scores of women have gone from the 
seminaries as teachers and Bible readers, and many 
more are still in training. In addition to all this 
work, the missionaries are active with the 
and Bibles, tracts, and religious literature of various 
; 4 — being printed and published in five dif- 
eren . 


es 
AM hate fects com to show that the Gospel is 
(ES © Zeal position of power and influence in 


The truth is widely — outside the 
limits of the Protestant — not only among 
the Armenians, but also among the Moslems. Many 


have ever before seen in Bombay. 


Fold. 


among the latter are known to read the Bible in 
secret. Old superstitions are gradually giving way, 
and everything seems to portend a great religious 
eee All will pray that it may not tarry 
ong. 

In India the society sustains several important 
missions, Among these the Mahratta mission com- 
prises seven stations, forty out-stations, ten mis- 
sionaries, ten female assistant native missionaries, 
eleven native pastors, three livensed preachers, nine 
catechists, twenty-seven teachers, fourteen Bible- 
women, and twenty-four other helpers. No great 
increase of converts is reported, but it is hoped, 
and on good grounds certainly, that the year has 
been one of preparation for future and healthful 
growth. Mr. Harding, of Bombay, says, There 
is certainly much less of bitter opposition than there 
used to be in our bazaar preaching. There is a 
friendliness and candour on the part of many which 
did not formerly exist. The number of those who 
are convinced of the truth of Christianity is appa- 
rently pretty large, though it must be confessed 
there is much apathy concerning the whole subject 
of religion.” 

One of the most interesting events of the year in 
this field of labour has been the meeting of native 

astors and others connected with different missions 
in India at Bombay about the end of last March, 
and the formation by them of a Christian Alliance. 
No fewer than one hundred and fifty representa- 
tives of the native churches in Western India met 
together, and among them were eleven native 
pastors connected with this society. The main 
objects of the gathering were to manifest to the 
world the union of all Christians, to become mutually 
acquainted, and to confer together in rd to 
Christian duties. The conference lasted for four 
days, with two long sessions each day. Among 
the subjects of discussion were ‘‘The Appreciation 
of Religious Privileges,” ‘‘Care of iuldren of 
Native Christians, Giving Systematically,” ‘*Our 
Duties to —— Wilenaiies on this last 
topic led to the resolution to establish a new mis- 
sion by the alliance. One of the missionaries, Mr. 
Harding, writes, ‘‘ At some of the meetings there 
were evidences of a deeper feeling by far than I 
There were 
longings after Christ, and a sense of unworthiness 
3 uine Christian experience. 

In the ura mission, 291 agents are employed, 
comprising missionaries, teachers, schoolmasters and 
mistresses, both American and Indian. The popu- 
lation is about two millions, and is entirely n- 
dent on this society for its evangelisation. The 
number of the churches in the mission is twenty- 
eight, with a total membership of upwards of 
fourteen hundred persons. The additions last year 
have averaged four per church. On the question of 
self-support, the following statement is made: By 
far the most important progress in the field is in 
the line of self-support, as indicated in the table of 
amounts raised by churches and congregations. In 
seventeen years this amount has increased eighteen- 
It is three hundred rupees more than the 
sum raised last year, and ave one rupee two 
and a half annas from each adult in the congregations. 
The plan of giving tithes has been adopted, and 
strictly adhered to by the native assistants wo 
years, and has been partially introduced in 
eighteen different congregations. This system of 
giving doubled the amount of charitable contribu- 
tions in the station the first year it was adopted.” 

In this part of the mission the work done among 
women seems to be singularly free from hindrances. 
Thus, one of the missionaries says: ‘‘I notice that 
the ladies seem to have no difficulty in gathering 
audiences. They gather these audiences of women 
and children in private houses, or, where we have 
them, in our little churches and school-houses ; and 
those as large, perhaps, as I, in like circumstan 
could gather among the men. Nor have I observ 
that there is any special difficulty in making the 
objects of the mission here to be understood ; and 
the simple fact that they leave home and friends to 
come here, and go from village to village and from 
house to house, to look after the women and chil- 
dren, starts the feeling that there must be a reality 
in the religion they teach.“ 

In Ceylen, the society employs 124 oe of all 
kinds. Special attention is paid to the training and 
theological schools. At Batticotta there is an in- 
stitution for raising up catechists and teachers as 
well as pastors and preachers. In the Oodooville 
female boarding- school there are forty-six P pils, of 
whom fifteen are members of the church. In a 
similar school at Oodoopitty there are thirty pupils. 
Six have joined the church during the year, of 
whom five were from heathen families, and one- 
fourth of all who have been in that school from the 
first are now members of the church. 

The society has two centres of mission work 
in China: one at Foochow, where there are two 
stations and thirteen out-stations, employing forty- 
three agents of all kinds, ‘here are seven native 
churches at these stations, of which the total mem- 
bership is a hundred and twenty. There are also 
three common schools, and the press here, as else- 
where, is actively at work. 

The other centre of work is in North China, with 
Tientsin as the princi station, and forty-five 

nts at work in preaching and ing at seven 
places. Last year the work of the mission was 
sadly hindered by the fearful outbreak of fanatical 
violence at Tientsin. Public preaching was inter- 
rupted for several months ; one chapel wasdestroyed, 
and another seriously ed. Now, happily, 
things have been restored to their original tion 


of peace, and the Chinese Government have paid 


) ship), are defra 
rican boards ; iene of the 
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more than six thousand dollars to repair the injuries 
done to the mission property. e report also 
states that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the disturbing in- 
fluences connected with the Tientsin outbreak, there 
have been additions to the church at all the 
stations : but the most marked encouragement has 
been found in the smaller places, which may be 
regarded as the out-stations of the mission.” 

In Japan a new mission has recently been begun, 
but so short a time has ela since the first step 
was taken that there is really little to report. The 
following notes from the correspondence of one of 
the missionaries will give some idea of the field and 
the work :—‘‘ There are said to be now hundreds 
of Japanese sufficiently acquainted with the English 
] age to read and study intelligently any treatise 
in it. All the educated Japanese can read the 
Chinese Bible, and it is supposed that five hundred 
Chinese Bibles are now in the hands of the people. 
It is clearly impossible for the Japanese Govern- 
ment to admit foreign commerce and exclude Chris- 
tianity. Some revolution may speedily 
remove the interdiction under which Christianity 
now rests. Then, those who have the language, 
and are fitted, can freely proclaim the Gospel 
message to a ple who, it is thought, are now 
only — . — listening to it by fear of the 
Government. The. people appear to be childlike 
and teachable, ready to receive new ideas. They 
are impressible ; in this regard very unlike their 
neighbours the Chinese. e 12 
now connects Yokohama and Yedo, and l ere 
long extend to other parts of Japan, but neither 
telegraph nor railroad has yet been permitted by 
the Chinese in any part of their country. This is 
an index of the different temper of the two peoples. 
The history of the spread of the Gospel in Mada- 
gascar may yet be repeated in Japan. My highest 
ambition is to have some part in furthering such a 
3 The climate of this * of Japan 
is probably about the same as that of the City of 
Washington, —somewhat milder than that of Yedo 
The country in this vicinity is under the highest 
cultivation and is beautiful with growing crops.” 

A very interesting mission is carried on in Micro- 
nesia, in co-operation with the Hawaiian Board of 
the Sandwich Islands. The expenses of the 
American missionaries and of ‘‘The Morning Star” 
(missionary by the two Ame- 
awalian missionaries 
by the Hawaiian churches, acting through their 
own board. It is among the islands of this 
mission that the ship Morning Star is continually 
cruising, transporting missionaries from place to 
place and keeping up a constant and regular inter- 
course A various stations. There are 
accounts from all the islands connected 
with the mission. What the rt states con- 
eerning Ascension Island may be taken as a sample. 
It says—‘‘The special feature of the year is the 

ious visitation the island has received from on 

igh ; not indeed a mighty rushing wind, but a 
gentle rain, The desire for Christian marriage, as 
a preliminary step to candidacy for Church mem- 
bership, indicates a social purification which oe 
volumes for the religious work itself. The desire 
for instruction, the increased attendance upon 
religious exercises, the wish to profess faith in 
Jesus, and the large number received to the 
church—though the exact total does not appear— 
indicate decided advance in the work of faith. . . 
The tendency to collect in a Christian village, 
around the mission station at locoits, is a sign of 
. — i 7 on a more mga 5 

ristian basis; and it requires no speci 
see that the tide of Christian idea in the body politic 
of this sin-cursed island, is slowly but surely rising, 
with -ever-brightening prospects. It is very inte- 
resting also to note the growth of material civilisa- 
tion among the Pouapeans, so typical of our entire 
work among barbarous peoples. The people who, 
but a few years since, cared for almost nothing 
from a , save tobacco, liquors, powder, fire- 
arms, and worthless trinkets, are reported as now 
willing and wishing to buy clothing of all kinds— 
shoes, stocki — coats, dresses of calico and 
silk, cottons bleached and unbleached, and prints. 
The efforts also that the ple of Iokoits are 
putting forth, like those of last year reported of 
other stations, in building a house for public 
worship, felling and hewing timber under the lead 
of the missionary himself, and with their own 
hands sawing the timber needed, is but another 
item in this matter of civilisation, directly an out- 
growth of the spiritual Christianity they are 


acceptin 
hilst all this work is being done for the 
heathen abroad, it is satisfactory to know that the 
evangelisation of the Indian tribes on American 
soil is not neglected. The society has an active 
mission among the Dacotas, comprising three sta- 
tions and six out-stations, and giving employment 
to four missionaries, six assistant missionaries, 81x 
native pastors, four native licentiates, and one 
native teacher. The report says :—“* If we look at 
the epiritual results which have been secured since 
the last repcrt, the year may be characterised as 
one of 2 — and helpful progress. It gives the 
committee great pleasure to say that the native 
torate has received an accession of two; and 
another is to be added thereto at an early —2 The 
duty of self- support, wherever it is practicable, ap 
rs to be generally accepted ; and it would give 
the committee great satisfaction to believe that all 
the churches under the care of the missions of the 
board were as ready to sustain their own institu- 
tions as are these children of the prairies.” 
Altogether, there are connected with this society 
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thirteen missionaries, with seventy-eight stations | three-fifths of the tribute exacted from the can judge of the inner life of another, some 
and 1. * 7 The agents 2 resident cultivators of the soil; and where the | of them had drawn very near in their hearts 
num „214. These are of all kinds and of both | not revenue of a Rajah—the lord of all he to God.” 


sexes, for the plan of this mission is to include th 
wives of the missionaries among the agents. This, 
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no- 
where was 
ten feet, and over ven. 
The rivers came d their 
banks in every wide 
breaches behind More than 
2 people were suddenly driven out of 
home, and found themselves in the middle of 
a boiling ocean. When we come to the details the 
picture assumes a still more apps as In one 
part of Sirdi, on the north of the Chilkä, 1,200 acres 
were under nine feet of water, and the av depth 
over the entire 7,880 acres reported upon in Aral, was 
between and nine feet. There were in 
this fiscal division of Puri more than twelve 
square miles of solid land suddenly turned into a sea 
between seven and nine feet deep, this sea con- 


and 
for thirt Thousands 
— about — on bamboo 
on trunks of trees, or on rice stacks, which 
every moment to dissolve into fragments 


i 
‘7 


bale: premade: Gan the, liner bas hie own 


su ions to offer; but it is clear that science 
has much to accomplish in the Chilkä Lake ere 
that uninan: de inland sea can be properly 
subdued to man's use. Our author graphically 
describes the gocial laws and of the 


an Indian Province 
wo Vols, (London: 


* Orissa ; or, the Viscissitudes 
under Native and British Rule. 
Smith, Elder and Co.) 


| temple, and pilgrim 


surveys—is not more than 240/. per annum. 
But then Dr. Hunter is careful to explain that 
rice sells at twelve pounds a penny, and that, 
according to the Rajah of Parikud's estimate, 
twelve hundred acres of fertile land can be 
reclaimed for an expenditure of 30/. 

The most interesting part of these volumes is 
that which is devoted to what may be called 
the State religion of Jagannath, or Juggernaut. 
Orissa is the Holy Land of the Hindoo. Its 
temples and shrines are to him objects of the 
deepest veneration. Of Puri, the sacred city, 
Dr. Hunter says :—‘‘In the uncertain dawn of 
Indian tradition, the highly spiritual doctrines of 
‘* Buddha obtained shelter here; and the Golden 
„Tooth of the founder remained for centuries at 
Puri, the Jerusalem of the Buddhists, as it 
„has for centuries been of the Hindus.“ 
Puri, having thus established an immemorial 
claim to regarded as the Mecca of 
India, we are not surprised to learn that 
“there is not a fiscal: division in Orissa 
„without its community of cenobites, scarcely 
“a village without is fertile abbey lands, 
and not a single ancient family which 
“has not devo its best acres to the 
„gods. Hundreds of monasteries dot the 
province, and enjoy an te rent-roll of 
50,000“. a year.” nh — , however, en- 
joys advantages of a character denied to all 
r idols. His rent-roll, which is derived 
from permanent endowments, amounts to not 
less than 31,000/. per annum; but this repre- 
sents only a fraction of his revenue. In every 
year from fifty thousand to three hundred thou- 


great shrine; and their gifts, in Dr. Hunter’s 
* swell the total income of the god to no 
than 68,000“. per annum (equal to 300,000/. 
in England)—a sum which is mainly expended 
upon the six thousand priests, w of the 
ides who are attached to 
that worship, which blends the more spiritual 
ideas of the Vishnuvite celebration with the 
obscenities of the aboriginal rites. Dr. Hunter 
ives the whole history of Jagannath, besides a 
ull description of the temple, and of the various 
ceremonies which are observed at the festivals. 
The impresion which his narrative leaves on the 
22 4 * . one; but he, W 
en ol against one charge. It appears 
that although many persons are usually crushed 
to death on the occasion of the Oar Festival, 
those acts of self-immolation which are univer- 
sally associated with Jagannath, and which Mr. 
George Oruickshank has parodied in one of his 
temperance pictures, never really occur. Dr. 
Hunter sati the ignorance of both the emi- 
nent teetotaler and Charlotte Bronté; but in 
characterising the latter as a minor artist he 
has made at as unlucky a slip. 
At this distance Puri, with its 2 and 
shrines and its long By —— of jaded pil- 
whose fanatical devotion has prompted 
em to walk hundreds or thousands J olen 
may fascinate the imagination; but Dr. Hunter 
gives that other side to the picture which effeo- 
neutralises its more poetic ts. Puri 
is @ city containing 6363 houses, with a popu- 
lation of about „ ff: thousand souls; 
but during the Car Festival accommodation has 
to be found in this restricted area for an average 
of ninety thousand visitors. When we read of 


forty-five pilgrims ing the night in an 
house apartment which naan twelve by twenty 


feet, we can believe Dr. Hunter when he says 
that the scenes of agony and suffocation that 
take place in these putrid dens baffle descrip- 
tion.“ Cholera regularly breaks out amon 
the ill-fed and over-crowded emigrants; — 
the net slaughter, at the lowest estimate, 
amounts to ten thopsand pilgrims per year. 
The very bathing place is suggestive of the 
frightful mortality which takes place at Puri— 

Here the pilgrims bathe. At the great festival, as 
many as — 4 gy rush together * the 7 and 
every eve groups ma seen puri 
themselves for their devotions under the slanti — 
of the sun. It is a spot sanctified by the funeral rites 
of generations. The low castes who bury their dead, 
dig a hasty hole in the sand, and the hillocks are 
covered with bones and skulls, which have been washed 
bare by the tropical rains or dug up bY the jackals. 
During the famine of 1866, thousands thus fonnd an 
indiscriminate sepulture. But Jong before that time, 
the place had been known as a magazine of mortality, 
in which corruption reigned with all its emblems of 
sovereignty expused to view. The respectable Hindu, 
with his sensitive n peasant contamination, 
and from the details of human decay, resolves the 
frame into its elements by means of incremation. 
Every evening, the funeral pyres may be seen glancing 
across the water, while groups sit sadly around in the 
fitful light. Devotess — every province of India 
come hither to do the last offices for a brother, ora 
parent, or a wife.“ 

Then follows a sentence which is full of 195 
nifloance:—“ I have talked to many pilgrims 
this shrine of death; and so far as one man 


The shameful abuses which have grown up at 
Puri naturally excite the indignation of the 
reforming party among the Hindoos. The re- 
ligious houses have been corrupted by luxury 
and wealth; and some reformers go so far as to 
propose that the endowments shall be confis- 
cated to charitable purposes. Perhaps one day 
another Kabir, with a purer creed, will prepare 
the way for an Indian Gladstone. 

The progress of State education in Orissa was 
at first very slow. The natives regarded the 
‘‘ infidel Government school“ with abhorrence ; 
but several Brahmins were ultimately induced 
to accept the office of teacher, and schools have 
since greatly multiplied. Dr. Hunter is able to 
declare that ‘‘ the past ten years of State educa- 
„tion have done more than the previous ten 
‘* centuries to mobilise the people of Orissa and 
to emancipate them from the slavery of 
‘* superstition and priest-ridden ignorance.” 

Dr. Hunter pays a tribute to the labours of 
the Baptist missionaries, who founded the 
Cuttack mission about half a century ago, and 
who, besides making many converts, have 
established a new literature. These good men 
wisely combine an industrial training with 
religious instruction, for which ample facilities 
are afforded by their peasant farms and settle- 
ments. What they have done for the famine 
‘‘ orphans ”’ well illustrates the spirit of practical 
beneficence which inspires the Cattack mis- 
sion :— 

These miserable creatures, the children a sme 


who had died of starvation, or who in the last ity 
of hunger had deserted their offspring, formed six 


‘years ago a collection of scarcely animate puny 


sand devotees flock into the Holy City to visit the | } 


skeletons. The mission door stood opeu day and night 
and the officials contributed a weekly crop of famished 
children, whom they picked up at the relief depots 
scattered ughout the district. Six years of good 
food and good ining have made these strays and 
waifs of the famine one of the most interesting sights 
which I have seen in India. Two large orphanages— 
one for dong the E and ue! 7] go 
th with clear an ight- i oung e, 
who have been educated on the — Christian 
system, and trained in some rr 
to enable them to their parts reputably in life. 
The boys make ca carpenters, wheel ts, A5. 
holsterers, workers in 1 * blacksmiths, &c. 0 
girls work industriously their needle or at ‘ace. 
making, altho it is much to be regretted that the 
absence of any demand for their little manufac- 
tures renders their labour less profitable than it rr 
be. Nothing could be a fitter article for — 
bazaars either in England or India than the pretty)| 
workmanship of orphans whom Christian benevolence 
has rescued from starvation, and the reverend mission- 
eee at Cattack are always happy to receive orders 
or it.“ 


With this pleasant glimpse of missionary 
work in Orissa we must close our notice of Dr. 
Hunter’s book. We have already pronounced 
an opinion on the author's text; we would 
now add that his maps and illustrations are 
equally admirable. . 


‘* MIDDLEMARCH.” * 


The new part of ‘‘ Middlemarch ” shows, 
rhaps, even more clearly than any of its pre- 
ecessors, how perfectly independent is the book 
of the interest derived from the story, for in 
none is there so little incident, and yet there is 
one which has a greater charm. There is 
ttle change in the position of any of the actors, 
except that which we must have foreseen, and 
which comes naturally enough. The conditions 
of the three love problems with which our 
authoress is dealing, begin to develope them- 
selves, but we hardly advance at to their 
solution. The relations of Dorothea to Casaubon 
become more difficult, and the deeper insight 
we gain into the character of both points to still 
ter difficulties. Will Ladislaw has settled 
down as editor of the Middlemarch 
Pioneer, under the patronage of Mr. Brooke, to 
the intense annoyance of Mr. Casaubon, who 
will persist in believing that his wife is to 
blame, and in harbouring unnecessary sus- 
picions about her. Mr. Lydgate’s suit has pros- 
pered, and he has ente into the married 
state perhaps to find as little satisfaction in it 
as Oasaubon himself, for it is manifest that the 
sympathy between him and the pretty Rosa- 
mond Vincy is not very deep. The difficulties 
of the Vincys are increased. Fred, utterly dis- 
appointed in his hopes from old Featherstone, 
has had to address himself to work, and at pre- 
sent seems hopelessly removed from Mary 
Garth; the father has become more nervous and 
irritable, and there are indications of a coming 
crisis in the fortunes of thefamily. The Garths, 
on the other hand, seem to have brighter * 
opening before them. The authoress — taught 
her readers to admire so heartily this 
struggling household, whose simple virtues 


* Middlemarch. By Gerorce Error. (Edinburgh 
and London: W. Blackwood and Sons.) N 
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stand out in such relief to the selfishness and | 


intrigue by which they are surrounded, 
that all will welcome the change, and 
hope that Mary Garth in particular may not 
be left without that kind of reward which 
what is called ‘‘ poctic justice” would 
assign her. It is very possible, however, that 
such expectations may be disappointed, for 
George Eliot is the very last to shape her stories 
in conformity with such a rule. The aim of the 
story throughout is to paint life as it is, and if 
this be done there must not only be a good deal 
of commonplaceness in the incidents—for life is 
not full of those sensations and surprises which 
crowd the pages of many novels—but there 
must also be a good many crooked things which 
cannot be made straight. Instead too of there 
being any disposition to reduce the number of 
the disk ppein nende of life, and to throw a 
brighter colouring over the whole, the tendency 
of our authoress seems to be in the onposite 
direction. With the exception of the Garths 
there is not areally bright and attractive house- 
hold in the group she has introduced. Sir 
James Chettam and his wife get on well enough, 
but they are essentially humdrum people, and 
when we remember that Celia was only asecond 
love, the inference suggested is that it is those 
who have least sentiment and adapt themselves 
most readily to circumstances who manage to 
get most satisfaction out of the world. And it 
is just when we come to those of highest tone 
— character OCasaubon with his intellectual 
power, and Dorothea with her noble ambitions 
and her eminent conscientiousness—that the 
failure is the greatest. We cannot anticipate, 
therefore, that there will be any attempt to 
redress apparent evils and inequalities, and dis- 
tribute the good things of life to those who may 
seem to deserve them, so that they may, after 
the fashion of the tales of our childhood, live 
happily all the rest of their days. Fidelity to 
nature certainly requires very different troat- 
ment, and Miss Evans’s object is not to provide 
mere amusement, but to help us to know the 
world and the men and women who live in it. 


In this she certainly succeeds. Her por- 
traiture of character is almest unique in 
the depth of its penetration, its intense 
realism, its care in attention to the most 
minute points. She is not content with 
a clear, well-drawn picture, which, how- 
ever effective, is nevertheless but a superficial 
study. She must track her subject through all 
the windings of thought and feeling, strip off 
the disguises by which he manages perhaps to 
impose upon himself, and ho him up before 
us as he really is. This is notably the case with 
Oasaubon. He had formed a tolerably high 
opinion of himself, and the world, if it would 
not fally have endorsed his estimate, would 
certainly have pronounced him a respectable 
man, somewhat pedantic but extremely harm- 
legs. Our authoress has to show that beneath 
the fair and striking exterior, the quiet assump- 
tion of wisdom and goodness, the appearance of 
the philosopher which attracted Dorothea, there 
was a hard and selfish nature, whose pride and 
sensitiveness inflicted cruel wounds, not on 
himself only, but on those with whom he was 
associated. We feel how much he is himself 
the cause of the trouble that preys upon him, 
and yet there is that about him which makes it 
impossible not to pity. The account of his 
inward struggle in the present part is in Mrs. 
Evans's finest style. A single sentence tells 
the secret of his difficulty. ‘ All through his 
life Casaubon had been trying to admit even 
to himself the inward sores of self-doubt and 
„jealousy. And on the most delicate of all 
personal subjects, the habit of proud sus- 
‘* picious reticence told deeply.” The interview 
with Lydgate relative to the disease which 
threatened prematurely to end his life and pre- 
vent the completion of his magnum opus, is very 

athetioc, and all the writer's art is brought out 
in the description. The contrast between 
Lydgate, in all his robustness, vigour, and buoy- 
ancy, and his patient with the signs of prema- 
ture old age: the student’s bent shoulders, 
‘the emaciated limbs, and the melancholy 
lines of his mouth,“ is finely drawn in the 
following passage: 

“Here Mr. Casaubon paused, removed one hand from 
his back and thrust it between the buttons of his single- 
breasted coat. To a mind largely instructed in the 
human destiny hardly anything could be more inte- 
resting than the inward conflict implied in his formal 
measured address, delivered with the usual sing-song 
and motion of the head. Nay, are there many situa- 
tions more sublimely tragic than the struggle of the 
soul with the demand to renounce‘a work which has 
been all the significance of its life~—a significance 
which is to vanish as the waters which come and go 
where no man has need of them? But there was 
nothiug to strike others as sublime about Mr. Casaubon, 
and Mr, Lydgate, who had some contempt at hand for 
Tuttle scholarsbip, felt a little amusement mingled 
with his pity. tHe was at present too ill acquainted 
with disaster to enter into the pathos of a lot where 


everything is below the level of tragedy except the 
passionate egoism of the sufferer,” 


There is a touch of cynicism in the last 
sentence which comes out only too frequently, 
but in which there is always an amount of 
truth which gives it its point. It is more 
marked in the view of Mr. Casaubon, as he 
realises the prospect of sudden, possibly early 
death, and passes ‘‘ through one of those rare 
moments of experience when we feel the 
truth of a commonplace, which is as different 
„ from what we call knowing it as the vision 
“of waters upon the earth is different from 
the delicious vision of the water which cannot 
„be had to cool the burning tongue.” There 
is profound truth in the remark that in such a 
solemn season there is no sudden revolution in 
mental habits, the mind does not change its 
‘* life-long bias, but carries it onward in ima- 
= —— t» the other side of death, gazing 
‘‘ backward, perhaps with the during calm of 
‘* beneficence, perhaps with the petty anxieties 
of self-assertion.”’ And then comes the 
application to Mr. Oasaubon, held by himself, 
esteemed by others to be a believing Christian, 
yet without that spiritual sentiment which 
would have giyen nobility and courage in that 
trying hour. There is a sermon, * whose 
tests we should do well to prove ourselves, in 
the sentences which follow, hard as they may 
seem to be. What we strive. to gratify, 
though we may call it a distant hope, is an 
immediate desire: the future estate for which 
„men drudge up city alleys exists already in 
their imagination and love. And Mr. Casau- 
‘‘bon’s immediate desire was not for divine 
‘communion and light divested of earthly 
conditions; his passionate longings, poor 
‘man! clung low and mistlike in very shady 


40 laces. 
e must forbear, or we a roceed to 
discuss the further development of Dorothea’s 


character. Suffice it to say that her nobility 
more and more asserts itself, and leads us to 
wonder how she is to find that rest which as yet 
she is so far from having reached. What im- 
presses us most deeply in connection with her 
is that for one with such high qualities both of 
mind and head, life seems hitherto to have * 
pared nothing but disappointment, and that 
there seems to be nothing but deeper 1 7 
ment in prospect. It needs another faith than 
any of which we have any indications in this 
book to dispel the gloom. We shall, however, 
have other opportunities of discussing Doro- 
thea. Inu the meantime we cannot leave this 
part of the story without noticing some of the 
incidental beauties of thought and expression 
scattered through it. Keen and caustic, yet 
unhappily too true in a great number of cases, 
is the observation about old Featherstone, 
whose funeral affords opportunity for some of 
the severest writing in the book. If any one 
„will here contend that there must have been 
‘* traits of goodness in old Featherstone, I will 
not presume to deny this; but I must observe 
that goodness is of a modest nature, easily 
‘* discouraged, and when much elbowed in 
early life by unabashed vices, is apt to retire 
into extreme privacy, so that it is more easily 
believed by those who construct a selfish old 
‘‘ gentleman theoretically than by those who 
orm the narrower judgments based on his 
personal acquaintance.”” True, and yet we 
feel there is another side of the 
case left out here, and which it is too 
much the tendency of George Eliot to keep 
out of view altogether. Is there a quiet hit at 
the talk we have been so acoustomed to of late 
relative to an illustrious person in Mrs. 
Vincy’s reflection about her son, I feel as sure 
as I sit here that Fred will turn out well— 
else why was he brought back from the brink 
‘‘of the grave”? To take one of a different 
character, and with that we will close. There 
is great beauty in the picture of Rosamond a: 
ing her winning arts on her lover. She 
‘‘ blushed and looked at him as the garden 
flowers look at us when we walk forth happily 
among them in the transcendent evening 
light; is there not a soul beyond utterance, 
‘‘ half-nymph, half-child, in those delicate 
‘petals which glow and breathe about the 
‘* centres of deep colour?’ No wonder that 
with such a companion there should be an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the calculation as to the 
future which is ascribed to Lydgate. ‘‘ Lyd- 
„gate relied much on the pire — — if- 
oe 8 between what, for the sake of variety, 
“T will call goose and gander; especially on 
the innate submissiveness of the goose as 
beautifully corresponding to the strength of 
the gander.” 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPAY.* 


No happier selection could have been made 


* A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Pre- 
sent Time. by Dr. Friepaich UEBERWEG. Trans- 
lated by Ggonce S. Morris, A.M. Vol, I. (London 
Hodder and Stoughton.) | 


than this work of Ueberweg’s for the first 
volume of the Philosophical and ical 
Library.“ It is a model manual. It will 


not displace, it does not even come into compe- 
tition with George Henry Lewes’s noble work, 
which, though it shows a Positivist bias as it 
reaches modern times, both is, and is likely to 
remain, the best English history of the — eng 
of philosophical speculation. Nevertheless, 
Ueberweg’s book is as excellent, if not even 
more excellent, in its own way. It is a hand- 
book for the use of students rather than 4 series 
of brilliant essays for the instruction and delight 
of all cultivated men. Its most conspicuous 
and praiseworthy features are its immense 
erudition, its marvellous and condensed ful- 
ness, and its singular impartiality. It might 
have been written by a judge, so candid and 
dispassionate is its spirit. How closely 
it is packed the er will infer from 
these two facts: that, besides some general 
and masterly dissertations on the method and 
sources of the history of philosophy, on the 
general character of ancient Oriental and Greek 
philosophy, it condenses into a single volume 
the story of the Greek and Roman philosophers 
and their systems, from Thales to Cicero; the 
Jewish and Neoplatonist schools, from Philo to 
Boéthius ; the patristic philosophies, from that 
of the Apostolic fathers to that of the Venerable 
Bede; and the scholastic philosophy, from 
Johannes Scotus to Eckhart and Tauler: and 
that the Epicureans, Stoics, and Skeptics, are 
despatched in little more than thirty pages. 
And yet, with all this wonderful brevity, no- 
thing is omitted that the student requires. In 
the thirty pages w have just mentioned, — 
„* and which we have examined wi 
specia , we have found all that could be 
expected or desired. They contain bio i 
sketches of all the leading 
the three schools; their 
patiently and fully d bed, 
to the earlier systems which had had their da 
and ceased to be; citations are given from 
works, and a complete list of all the auth¢ 
which the student should consult who desires a 
larger, or rather a more minute, acquaintance 
with them. In short, we know no book on 
Philosophy so well adapted to become a text- 
book and standard in coll and universities. 
As this volume opens a“ Library,“ our readers 
will expect some re of the bie con- 
tents of the works w dre to 2 —— 
— eae and ore in * _ is first 
volume is presen pu 8 regret 
that we have no information to give as fo the 
works which are to succeed Dr. Ue „ 
N or the periods at which they are to 
published. though the volumes are to be 
ublished ‘‘simultaneously” in America and 
agiand, the fact that the Li is to be 
edited by Drs. Smith and Schaff, of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York, is both ‘some 
guarantee that its contents will be wisely 
selected, and an indication that it is to be pro- 
duced in America. That the present volumé 
comes from the American press is only too evi- 
dent. For though it would be hard to find 8 
volume of the kind more Meet agu, 


y got u 
printing and binding are indeed sin iy good 
vet all this avails nothing so long as in 
atrocious provincialisms are allowed to distreas 
the eye. It really gives one a shock, despite some 
practice in reading American books, to meet wi 
such a phrase as molding a character,” and te 
find that the independence of the New York 
printers has reached a at which they aré 
permitted to break a word in two, not at the 
syllable, but at any letter that takes their fancy 
or suits their convenience. It may be weak of 
us tocry out when we meet “knowl” at the 
end of a line, and “edge” at the beginning of 
the next, but men must cry out when they are 
hurt, if at least they are to cry out at all. And 
this barbarism hurts us. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoushton could induce their American 
confreres to concede so much to rw goo Dro a 
dice as to — volumes for English r in 
the English style, they should have our hearty 
thanks. Meantime, we congratulate them on 
having introduced to this country a work which 
— be wellnigh faultless were it not for the 
provincialisms of the compositors employed in 
printing it; for of course no scholar would be 
guilty of so gratuitous a barbarity. 


of 


A TALE OF THE 45.“ 


The rebellion of the 45—in which the last 
chivalric endeavour of the friends of the Pre- 


tender was ruthlessly put down by bloody 
Cumberland presents many tempting 


for the novelist; but generally the incidents 


themselves are so striking, and the whole 
colouring of affairs so romantic and touched 


ur the King. By CHARLES GIBbON Author of 
“ Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” Ko, Cc. In Two 
Volumes. (Henry E. Knox.) 
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even more 


h history these volumes can be 
mended without reserve, no less than to 
hose who desire the enjoyment derivable from 
goat novel with plenty of stirring scenes and 


* 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities, By the Rev. 


ing up a merely erg 


Plans, and Appendices by the Rev. Canon TRIsTRAM, 
B. H. Cowper, and others. (London: the Religious 
Tract Society.) This is an admirable ‘“‘ Companion to 
“the Bible” ; a remarkable advance upon the book 
so-called and published ,by the Tract Society in our 
young days. It is not equal to Dr. W. Smith's one- 
volume edition of the Bible Dictionary,” but then it is 
only a third of the price. Those who cannot afford the 
more expensive work may be able to get this, and we 
strongly advise those who can to doso. They will find 
the information reliable and clearly stated. On that 
most difficult of all subjects, the arrangement and con- 
struction of Jerusalem, the author and the Rev. Canon 
Tristram have shown great judgment in picking their 
way through the perplexing conjectures of travellers and 
writers, The geographical part of the work is better 
done than the archmological: but the whole is useful 


and explains many things that might otherwise be mis- 
understood by the general reader of the Bible. 


Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By Jonn Henry 
Newman, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Third 
Edition. (London: Rivingtons.) A special interest 
attaches to this volume of the new edition of Dr. 
Newman's sermons, because it contains the germs 
of his treatise entitled, The Grammar of Assent.” 
A large number of these sermons are concerned with 
the relations of Reason and Faith in religious inquiry. 
Apart altogether from the vigorous thinking and clear 
style which made Newman so influential a preacher, 
an almost tender personal interest is awakened as we 
see him again and again returning to the same theme ; 
endeavouring, as it would seem, to give to himself 
% reason of the bope that was in him, with meekness 
“and fear.” Dr. Newman speaks of faults which were 
only to be expected in discussions of so difficult a 


“character as some of these sermons pursue, written at 


“intervals, and on accidental, not to say sudden, op- 
„ portunities, and with no aid from Anglican, and no 
00 of Catholic theologians. He is only sur- 
Prised himself that, under such circumstances, the errors 


are not of a more serious character.” The thinking 


on the relations of Reason and Faith seems to us in the 
main healthy and true. Especially do we value his 
denial that Faith is simply of a moral nature, depending 
and following upon a distinct act of Reason beforehand 
—“ Reason warranting, on the ground of evidence, both 
“simple and carefully examined, that the Gospel 
“‘eomes from God, and then Faith embracing it”; 
and his assertion, on the contrary, that the act 
“‘of Faith is sole and elementary, and complete 
“in itself, and depends on no prccess of mind 
“previous to it.“ The relations of Faith to 
testimony, however, is hardly investigated with the 
same clearness. Faith simply accepts testimony,” 
says Dr. Newman. It is an acceptance of things as 
“real, which the senses do not convey, upon certain 
“previous grounds; it is an instrument of indirect 
“‘ knowledge concerning things external to us, the pro- 
“cess being such as the following :—‘I assent to this 
% doctrine as true, because I have been taught it, 
and then he cites several other instances of reasons for 
belief, all of which base the acceptance on the testimony 
of others. But what, we ask, makes us recognise the 
authority of the witnesses! If we have no faith in them 
we shall not believe their witness. Faith ultimately 
is rather an act of intuition than an act of reasoning ; 
and all reasoning conducts us back to the initial intui- 
tion, as the validity of reasoning iteelf rests upon a dictum 
of faith, vis., the veracity of consciousness. Dr. New- 
man suggests this when he speaks of faith as concerned 
with “‘verisimilitude” and reason with “evidence.” Our 
acceptance of evidence itself may ultimately be referred 
to our perception of verisimilitade. Des Cartes’ first 
principle seems to us to sum up the whole question— 
that that may be accepted for true, and that alone, 
which is known evidently to be so, that which presents 
itself so clearly and so distinctly to the mind, that we 
have no occasion to point at in doubt. In another 
place Dr. Newman speaks of the method of faith as 
being subtle and “indirect” ; subtle it is, but 
indirect we cannot allow it to be. The recognition 
of the direct intuitional character of faith could, how- 
ever, hardly have been looked for from one who has 
since acknowledged the authority of the Roman Church 
in faith and doctrine. 

The Treasury of David; Containing an Original 
Exposition of the Pealms, dc. By C. H. Spurczon, 
Vol. III. Ps. 58-78. (Passmore and Alabaster.) 
Patient and untiring industry, devout spiritual feeling, 
judgment in the selections made from the long list of 
expositors whom.the editor has laid under contribution, 
and the characteristic originality and spiritual insight 
of his own comments, are the chief features of this as of 
the previous portions of this most valuable work. It is 
much to read what Mr. Spurgeon himself has to say on 
the Psalms, for he is sure to say something new and 


striking and valuable; but in addition to his own most 


ggestive and instructive notes, we have what is not 
optravagantly described as a collection of illustrative 
‘extracts from the whole range of literature.” We 


‘doubt whether any other man has such a store of litera- 


ture bearing on the Psalms; we are quite sure that no 
man could have turned his store to better purpose. 
The book reminds us of a portion of Lange’s great 


K F. Barrows, D.D. With numerous Maps and 


N but there is more in it of the 


e ment, if there is less of exegetical and cri learn- 


ing. To say that it will be helpful to all ministers, 
young or old, is to say little. It is a repertory of 
treasures in which the diligent reader may always find 
enough to enrich his own soul, and so minister to the 
profit of his people. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. Fourth Edition. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) We have already spoken so fully of the 
value of this most admirable work, that we can do 
nothing more except to try and give additional emphasis 
to our former recommendation. There is not much to 
note in this new edition except that the author spares 
no pains to give completeness to his work by continual 
revision. ‘‘Some mistakes (he tells us) which I had 
detected myself, and others which friends pointed 
“out to me, have been corrected ; a few additions have 
been made, a few phrases have been modified.” The 
highest praise that could be given to such a book is to 
say that it fulfils its own design, and does as much as 
any we know to give encouragement to students who 
desire to examine the record of our faith with patient 
“and devout trust in the spirit of truth.” 

The Days of the Son of Man. A History of the 
Church during the Time of Our Lord. By Wtliam 
Lez, D.D. (William Blackwood and Sons.) A charm- 
ing little book. However we may dissent from some of 
the writer's views, it is impossible not to feel the attrac- 
tion of the freshness with which he has invested the 
scenes so familiar to us in the Gospel history. Sketches 
of scenery, illustrations of personal character, new 
views of various points in the history, contribute to pre- 
sent our Lord's ministry and ita surroundings with a 
vividness not often equalled. 

The new volume—that is, the fourth—of the library 
edition of Mr. Tennyson's works (Strahan and Co.) con- 
tains “‘In Memoriam” and Maud.“ There are no 
additions, and only one ot two corrections worth taking 
notice of—one of them, however, involving a possible 
complaint that the Laureate’s later reading involves 
a more pantheistic interpretation than the former one. 
In Section XCI. of “In Memoriam we now find these 
stanzas, in which the personal soul disappears wholly :— 

So word by word and line by line 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seemed at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine, 
And mine in this — r and he 
About ein though 
And came 2 whieh is, and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world.” 
Then in the beautiful lyric forming the seventeenth section 
of Maud we have a very felicitous alteration, line 
twelfth being “over glowing ships,” instead of oer 
“the blowing ships.” This is one of the most sumptuous 
of modern editions. 

The Garden and the City; with other Contrasts and 
Paralleti of Scripture. By the Rev. Hun Macmitian, 
LL.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Dr. Macmillan has 
certainly the art of making his sermonsattractive. He 
is happy in the selection of topics, skilful in his mode 
of treating Scripture, so as to present its teachings in 
unexpected lights, rich in illustrations, and felicitous 
in his manner of using them. He has studied the book 
of nature and of human nature, as well as that of Re- 
volation, and he employs the one to elucidate the other 
in a style which is sure to be useful and impressive. In 
the volume before us we have a number of discourses 
on contrasts and parallels such as that which gives its 
name tothe book. The “‘Man Adam and the Child 
„Jesus; the Animals Saved in the Ark and the 
„% Animals Drowned in the Sea” ; the ‘‘ Burning Bush 
„% and the Fiery Furnace” ; the “‘ Eagle and the Hen,” 
Ke. It is not difficult to see how wide a field the 
preacher has here opened before him, and Dr. Mac- 
millan shows how a wise husbandman may cultivate it 
to great profit. It is the kind of book admirably calcu- 
lated for private reading, and ministers may find in it 
an example of a style of preaching which is sure to be 
acceptable and beneficial to their hearers. 

The Art Journal for June (Virtue and Co.) contains 
two fine engravings—Camposto’s Dead Lamb,” in 
which the grief of two girls at the loss of their pet is 

ly expressed; and Marous Stone's First 
% Voyage,” a newly-equipped fisherman's son about to 
be taken to sea for the first time by bis father, while 
the mother and neighbours form an effective group. 
Both pictures are in private collections, which the pro- 
prietors of the Art Journal are allowed to make common 
property by aid of the engraver. Of course the Royal 
Academy and the exhibitions of the season are exhaus- 
tively criticised, and the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition, besides a profusion of elabo- 
rate engravings, is enriched with an essay on the varied 
contents of the collection by Mr. George Wallis, of the 
South Kensington Mnseum. 

Echoes of d Famous Year. By Hapriett Pak. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) A new book by the author of 
‘Essays in the Silver Age,” ‘‘ Maurice and Eugénie de 
‘‘Guérin,” &c., is sure to attract the attention of a 
large class of readers, and this almost irrespective of 
the subject on which she may choose to write, The 
present volume, however, commands additional notice 
from the fact that it concerns the great Franco-Prussian 
War in the famous year” 1870. We have read the 
volume with much interest, and have found something 
in it to please, not to say charm us, in every chapter. 
It is pre-eminently a woman's book: clever, shrewd, 


impulsive, wrong in judgment, but true in its inten- 
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tions :—not at all such a book as a politician would take 
up seriously, nor such as the ordinary student of 
history would like—except for its dates; but just such 
as anyone who cares to know what a refined and warm- 
hearted woman who had anything to say about the 
great war would say, would be glad to take up. The 
echoes, of course, are after the event, and the book was 
obviously written when the tragedy was quite played 
out ; but this is cleverly disguised by the form in which 
the whole is cast: which is that of a diary kept from 
day to day, and duly recorded. The writer loves the 
French a little, but the Prussians more,—while she 
hates the ex-Emperor very much. On this last point, 
as on some others, her feelings rule her judgment. 
Nevertheless, her book is very pleasant reading, and will 
help to beguile a few hours of leisure. 


Gleanings, 
— 

A Massachusetts judge has decided that a husband 
may open a wife’s letters, on the ground so often 
and so tersely stated that the husband and wife 
are one, and the husband is that one!“ 

‘*T am afraid, said a lady to her husband, that 
I am going to have a stiff neck.” Not at all im- 
probable, my dear,” replied her spouse; I have 
seen strong symptoms of it ever since we were mar- 
ried.” 

„Caroline, said a Sunday-school teacher to one 
of her pupils, ‘‘ what do = think you would have 
been without your good father and mother?” ‘‘I 
suppose, mum,” said Caroline—‘‘I suppose as I 
should ha’ been a horphan.” 

At a recent dinner in Harley-street (by no means 
one of the most fashionable streets in London) the 
flowers and the dessert cost 200/., the peaches alone 
being twelve guineas a dozen. al ‘ 

A Ohi a — ic up its ears when 
the minister said I have to sell,” but dropped 
off to sleep again when he added, the beautiful 
land on high.” 

Trr vor Tat.—A cle an and one of his 
elderly parishioners were walking home from church 
one frosty day lately, when old gentleman 
sli and fell flat on his back. The minister, 
looking at him a moment and being assured that he 
was not much hurt, said to him, Friend, sinners 
stand on slippery places.” The old gentleman 
looked up, as if to assure himself of the fact, and 
paid, ‘‘ I see they do; but I can’t.” 

A * 2 n is said to be 
a a wi ya uchin monk, who was 
well | — for his deeds of charity in the Faubourg 
St. on Paris :—‘' I bequeath: First, to the 
Abbé Michaud, my breviary, because he does not 
know his own; secondly, to M. Jules Favre, my 
frock, El. Gambetta, 
my cord, which will prove ul one day round 
his neck; fourthly, to M. Thiers, his own work, 
that he may Ni over i X. . 44. 
France, my w because she may shortly have 
occasion for one to collect alms.” The foregoing 
pomposed the entire worldly possessions of the 
d eoeased 


Urri rr op THE SpNFLOWER.—Attention is being 
directed, says Public Opinion, to the sanitary advan- 
tages of the cultivation of the sunflower in malarious 
districte, Many facts have been adduced to show 


uantity of moist and noxious ind exhaling 
8 — Fo oxygen. Moreover, the French Sanitary 
Commission has latel inted out that the sun- 


Sample 
ps. Not approved of, the 
returned.” The meaning of 
London correspondent of a 

ase is forwarded, 

DT 

among acquain one-and-sixpence ; 

OF, an imitation brooch ia sent, or 

y shirt-studs. sort of thing must 

pay, for it is going on every day ; but ladies must 
on their guard in future. 


between 


six miles, with a depth of two thousand feet > the 
lowest side of the brim. For ages there has been 
neither smoke nor fire exhibited. But hot springs 
at various points show very conclusively there is a 
smouldering furnace below, liable at any moment 
to quicken into activity. 

A Canny Suprrvisor.—The Edinburgh Courant 
states that on Monday last a gentleman co 
with * er 3 Loc eae hotels came 
south to Bowling for the purpose o Seeing a 
special licence for ae See at Carman fair, 
which took place on Wednesday. As is usual with 
the natives on the Lochlomond side, the gentleman 


referred to wore a handsome Highland bonnet 
adorned with a silver brooch bearing the royal 
arms of Scotland—a lion rampant. On presenting 


no special licence was uired for trading in ex- 
“With a keen eye 5 busi- 


S 
en out there then, in order to prevent a 


in that case waive. No other course being open, 
the unfortunate Highlander paid his guinea an 
received the necessary licence four him to 
use armorial bearings for the rest of the year.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

ConSEQUENTIAL DamaGes.—The following clever 
skit recently appeared in the Philadelphia Age, an 
American paper :— 

Dear Bull,—Some time our wagon ran into m 

at the turnpike pe af de broke one shaft — 

knocked four spokes out of the left wheel. What are 

— going to do about it? — Truly yours, JONATHAN 
MITH 


Dear Smith,—I don't see that I ought to pay the 

damage done by the wagon. In fact, I had lent it toa 

relation of yours. But as you say I am responsible, I 

agree to leave it to Hans Breitman, who keeps the toll- 
te, to say whether I ought to pay the damage.— 
ruly yours, JOHN BULL. 

Dear Bull,—TI agroe to leave it to Breitman.—Traly 
yours, JONATHAN SMITH. 

Dear Smith,— I went to Breitman’s this morning, and 
he — Se: the — — 7 in by Mr. — 41 
torney. o gays that by the injury to your ou 
were stopped from ing to town where you a ht 
have e five hundred thousand dollars by a 
tion in mess pork. He has put ia a bill for 500,007 
dols. 50c. I would not object to the seven dollars and 
fifty cents for repairs to the , but the rest of the 
claim is ridiculous.— Yours, JOHN BULL. 

Dear Sir,—I dont make any difference about the 
amount of my bill. We have left it to Breitman to say 
what's right. — Yours, JonaTHaN SMITH. 

Dear Sir, —I will not leave any such claim to Breitman. 
He cannot understand it ; he hardly under- 
stands English, and might give a smashing award 
against me on your ridiculous claim.—Yours truly, 
JOHN BULL. 

Dear Bull,—Don’t let us quarrel about it. My attor- 
. claim does seem to be ri All my friends 
tell me so. Let us both say to Breitman that it is ridi- 
culous, and then leave the matter to him,—Yours truly, 
JONATHAN SMITH. 

Dear Sir,—Since you admit it is ridiculous, you had 
better withdraw it. I will pay anything that tman 


says for repairing the buggy, but will not put it in any 
kellow's power to bankrupt me.—Yours, Ko., JOHN 


u - 


BULL. 
Sir,—If we were to withdraw my claim, people would 
laugh at me. 1 stick to it if it is ridiculous. D—n 


the ; I will lose the money on it.—Not at all 
yours, JONATHAN SMITH. 


Norice.—The and try are res ull in- 
formed that Messrs. nd have removed 30, St. 


a Churchyard, to No. 1, Ludgate-bill, where 11 
and Ex 


ent to any par ofthe Kagom ain ight. 
—Trial sent to an — i 
Ne Travellers employed.» 1750. r 


Births, Marringes, und Peaths. 


4 char One Shilling is made 
Ce ree this hea "for which 
postage - ta mps will be received. such an- 


BIRTHS. 
CARR.—June II, at 265, Strand, the wife of Mr. M. A. 
Carr, of a daughter. 
KNIGHT.—June 11, at Elm View House, Bristol, the wife 
of the Rev. T. B. Knight, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
NICHOLSON—GOLDTHORP.—May 29, at 


CARTER—JOSLIN.—J 4. sgational chapel 
— — une a 7 
Upmi the Rev. J of Birmingham, the 


Esq., of U omerton, 
Hen Toul t eq, of H 
HUGHES— ATI —June’ 4 at 
Oberst, Londen by the Rev. D. C. Davies, „ 501 
by Rev. John Mille, P. R. G.., Hugh Lioyd H 
th e e 
ire. | 
THOMAS—NEWALL—June 5, at Hi Chapel, 
Bees fy he are BF Ete 
* . to Ella, eldest daughter 40 fl. Newall, Esq., of 
° ue, ifton. 
HOCARIT—DOUTHON,—June II, at Brighton . 
dent Church, by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, the 


James Hocart, Pay de Dome, France, to Mary Mathieson, 
daughter of the late John Douthon, Esq., Mortlake. 


: : 


liament, late Recorder of Birmingham, and C 
iu Bankruptcy for the Bristol District, aged 79. 


your at- 


—— third son of 


years. 


ELLIS.—June 9, at Rose-hill, Hoddesdon, Herts, after a few 
days’ illness, the Rev. William Ellis, i 
in 17 South Sea Islands, and recently in 


aged 77. 
COULSON.—June 10, at 97, Mildmay-toad, N., Sidney 


Harvest and Mary 


oulson, 20 years, 
KNIGHT.—June II, at Elm View House, B 
Colson, the beloved wife of the Rev. T. B. 


Knight, aged 


ten minntes, without 
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£46,879,091 
Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


rsuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
week ending off Wednesday, June 5. * 


Iss DEPARTMENT. 


£36,606,835 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
weigh ity).£13,315,702 

Other Securities 21,587,481 


se J 


£46,879,091 


Hottoway’s PRI. —No Dtstraust.—Public opinion 
i uncertain voice the 
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a moderate extent of business was done at the same advance 
Flour was held with firmness. The millers advanced the 
nominal top price to 54s, per sack. Peas, beans, and Indian 
corn were unaltered in value. met a moderate mle 
at late rates, Oats of fine qualities were fully as da 
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3 Oto3 8 PrimeSouthdown6 0 6 2 
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5 0 58 6 Prime mall .5 4 6 0 
Prime Scots. .5 8 6 Oj|Largehogs. 3 8 4 4 
Coarseinf. sheep 4 0 4 8 Neat em. porkere 4 6 5 0 
Second quality .410 5 2 Lamb 5 -8 0 90 
Pr.coarse wooled 5 6 5 10 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 
10.—There is a moderate supply on offer, The trade is 
steady, at our quotations. 
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233 tons, 1,010 casks Dun- 


Ant , 486 cask 
sod 87 tome Havre, egentst 140s, to. 160s, per ton 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN FRIOZ. 
GROVER AND . BAKER’S 


bS od :bel Jeo. 0 ton dell golson¥ ' 


oR CHEAPEST. 
THR NEW HAND MACHINES 
. Axe superior to ell others. 
‘GROVER AND BAKER, 


‘150, Reourr | N, W.; 59, Bown Sr., Lrvxg- 
ont. Savona Sr., Grascow. 
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QUBREY CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

At the SU'sMER MEETING, held’ in CROYDON on 
June 6, 1872, it was resolved :+—"‘ That this Union ei 

i euunciated 


the C | 
ly to 8. H. 


(YaLORALUM. An odourless, hon-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. Harmless as 
common salt. | 


IS, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
lith September, 1871. 


Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralam powder and solution 
have been y ewployed in this city, and with the most 


A SALINE ANTISEPTIO. 


A IGENT. 
HLORA UM is sold in uarts, 2s. ; ints, ls. ; ball 
C Dy the gallon, Se In bre quantities by 
ecial contract at grentlv- reduced prices. 
HLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 


ROOMS. 


R 


Ann 


By = t,- POW DER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Ohloralam Powder will be found nvalnabie in 


Hospitals 
Close and II- Ventilated 


F 
Closets : the Dairy sod all Hinds of 
ine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 


Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


asks, 1 ent, for 15s., and in 64. and 18. packets. 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


EW FOUNDATION DAY, THIS DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, June 12, 1872. 
The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL, 
sented to 
to ect as Vi 


K O, has kindly con- 
ide, and the Rev, ROBERT HALLEY, D.D, 


or P ROCBRPIN OB. 
the Head Master KF. 
ining Hall. 


7 
aR ~ 
— tritt 
‘ 
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Match 


all trains arriving at and ; 
Station, Mill Hit, betwee neck 


ROBERT N. MARTEN, B. A., Secretary. 
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PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. Cuance.ior. 
ourse of includes 
Studies, A 
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ume oak KLEY, Esq.,jun. 
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atural Science Tuos. Jon as, Esq., F. G. ., F. R. A. 8. 


embraces the usual branches of a 
with the French and German 
ing, and Drawing taught by com 


E VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


; 
t Masters. 


secular | of ting with ministers and others in pro- 
| ol sad co-opera i 0 in p 
ses 


BRISTOT BAPTIST COLLEGE, 


The Office of CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, 
TUTOR in the Bristol Baptist College will become VACANT 
at the close of the present session. - 

Gentlemen who are desirous of undertaking the Office are 
requested to make 9 before the 22nd June, to the 
) President, Rev. F. W. Gotch, I. L. D., or to the Secretary, 

Rev. R. P. Macmaster, from whom more detailed informa. 
tion may be obtained. 


PERN HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 


The Misses MABBS RECEIVE TEN YOUNG LADIES 
to Boatd amd Educate, endeavouring to combine family 


ining and home comforts with a superior education and 
te 


pline of school, 
year is divided into th 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN, Reedham, near Croydon.—The PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION of the CHILDREN will be held at the 
Institution, on TUESDAY, the 18th of Jung, 1872. 
The Hon, and Rev. G. WINGFIELD BOURKE, Rector 
of the parish, will preside. 
Admission by Tickets, which may be had at the Office, 93, 
Cheapside: Entrance, 40, King-street. 
: T. W. AVELING, Hon. Sec. 
UBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION. 
at the Annual 


ree terms. 


just in 


most mischievous results. 


— — — 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL ‘GENERAL 
MEETING will be held at the COLLEGE, Finchley New- 
road, on Fatboy Evenina, June 21st. The Chair will be 
taken at Six o'clock by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, 
Chairman of the Council, One of the Senior Students will 
read an Essay on “John Kuck.“ Several Ministers and 
other — have promised to take pert iu the proceed- 
mgs. Special interest attaches to this Meeting on account of 

approaching retirement, after service, of two of the 

rofessors. The Council hope, therefore. to see as large an 
attendance as possible of the supporters of the Institution. 
W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 

N.B.—The College is easily accessible by the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway (Swiss Cottage Station), the 
North London and Hampstead Amy i (Finchiey-road 
Station), and the Midland (Finchley-road ion). 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CANDIDATES desiring admission, as Students for the 
Ministry, at the commencement of the Session in September, 
are reminded that r and testimonials will he 
received until the end of July. If possible, however, they 


should be seut in at once. 
All necessary information may be obtained the under. 
signed, at the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, 


——— W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ BCHOOL, condneted by the Misses HF WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
i The Misses HOW ARD. 
HAL#-TERM will BEGIN Mownpay, June 17th. 


Fy BATHFIELD. S TON T GATE, 
8 
EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
French Itdtian vida na . Music, Singi l 
’ ’ . » wi „ ar 
Dancing and be taught N. A by 
the M assigned to them. 
The Eng Enghah studies — the immediate direction of 
com 
y urn and airy, situated ine high and healthy 
a garden. 
Terms, ¥ 4, forwarded on application. 


‘I@HBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
= ST. LEONARD'’S-ON-SEA. 


4 —— 
Classics, Mathematica, Modern Languages, and thorough 


inder-Garten and Pestalossian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 5 

Head Master Rev. W. WOODING, B. A. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
6 


t 


— —?— 


OUR OF PRATER.— Several Ministers, 

in A of the country, who are anxious to 

see an outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the Church of Christ 

and on the whole 89 have decided to set apart, for the 

next three months, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, AN 

HOUR every SATURDAY EVENING, from eight to nine 

o'clock, to pray for this gift of God. They warmly iuvite all 

Ministers and other Christian friends to join thei in sup- 
| pl cation at that hour. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—GRAVE-MOUNDS 

and THEIR CONTENTS: A Mauual of Archzo- 

logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano 
British, aud the Anglo Saxon Periods. By L. Jewitt 
F. S. A. Nearly 500 engravings. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 
t edges, published at 10s. 6d, only 4s. 6d, ; poet e 6d. 
W. Glaisher, Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London, having 
just purchased the entire remainder of the above book, offers 
it at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 
tion of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &c., at very low 


} prices, sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 


June 12, 1872. 
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ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, CQueen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly ly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.” —J. 
La ak al provions visits, [ fy th h 

on ious Visi can testify that this is the 
most comfortable | home I find when away 4 home. — W. B 


Me Aer visiting 
0 siting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its 14 om the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C.W 


G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evusrton-road, Ktne’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s. Gd. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Exrnacr rrom Visitors’ Boox. 

Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A firet-class home at cheap rates.” 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


“ One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels 
in the three kingdoms.” — The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by 
repeated visits, we are happy to 
be able to testify to the exceeding 
comfort of this hotel. We have 
much pleasure in recommending 
it.”—The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 

“An establishment remarkable 
for its able management, reason- 
able charges, and general com- 
fort.” — Bell’s Life, June 17, 1871. 


TAUSANNE, = SWITZERLAND. — 
4 Mrs. JAMES MORLEY RECEIVES a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES to Board and Educate. 
8u Continental education combined with the comforts 
religious influences of an English home. Resident 
governesses and first-class professors in attendance. 
French is the language of the house, and the medium of all 
instruction. Terms, £65 per annum. Reference is kindly 
eo to Rev. T. Binney, Upper Clapton, London; Rev. 
lish Chaplain, Lausanne; and to parents of 


a E 
= — ly to Principal, Haute Combe, 
ne. Mrs. (D. v.) visit England in July. 


ausal orley will 
EDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited). 
. CHAIRMAN. 
EARL COWPER, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the County. 


Vice-CHAIRMAN, 
Mr. SAMUEL WHITBREAD, M. P. 


HeEAD-MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


EDWARD ELLIS MORRIS, M. A., late Exhibitioner of 
, Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Seconp MASTER. 


EDWARD TOMSON HARTLEY, B.A., late Scholar of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 25th Wrangler, 1871. 
The School was opened at Midsummer, 1869. The build- 

ings are adapted to accommodate 300 boys as boarders. Its 

object is to give to the Middle-Classes an education based 
upon the Public School System. Its internal arrangements 
are framed as far as possible on the model of such schools as 

Marlborough, Haileybury, and Wellington Coll The 

whole domestic management is under one control; but for 

divided i 


of moral government and discipline the school is 

vided iato h or dormitories, each under the control of 
one master. The th of the boys is watched by a medical 
officer, who visits the school daily. The school playgrounds 
comprise sixteen acres, giving ample space for schoel games. 
It has also a fives court, covered tepid swimming bath, 


attended by a swimming master. All parts of the building 
are united by covered 
The instruction aims at 


r mathematics, 
Science. 1 — 42 
Land , and Agricultural 
t. The study of the Bible forms 
but, if desired are permitted to attend such 
Nanathenies chansl ke, Betierd te thn parents may select. 


For gg and further iculars apply to the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS LEY, Bed ard 


W. TU 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
N, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
* Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS, 

DANIEL PRATT, Esa., Chairman. 

JOHN RUNTZ, . Vice-Chairman. 
A us, Esq. Phillips, G Esq. 
Peter, Exy. Rooke, corge, 5 
tar 5 * . 
Trouncer, John Henry, * 

B., Lond. cay, k. 

ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 

Soriciroxs— Messers. Watson and Sons. 
Puysiciran—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R. S. 
SondkoN— John Manu, Esq. 

AcTUARY anD AccouNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A 


ANNUAL INCOME, £103,792. 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


Benham, 


Persons assuring this year will share in the next Triennial 
Bonus to be declared in 1873. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

OF THE 

MPEROR LIFE 
SOCIETY, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT THE 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Held on the 5th June, 1872, 


AT THE CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, CANNON 
STREET, LONDON. 


ASSURANCE 


The Directors, in presenting the Eighteenth Annual Re- 
port, have the pleasure to state that during the year they 
have received 563 new proposals for policies, amounting to 
£92,890 10s., and that 484 life policies have been issued, 
amounting to £74,376, increasing the total number of policies 
issued to 13,972 for £1,152,992. 

Death claims, with bonus additions, endowments and an- 
nuities, less reassurances, have been paid during the year 
amounting to £7,201, making the total payments to the re- 
presentatives of the assured since the commencement of the 
society £62,725. 

Though Life Assurance offices have been subjected during 
the year, from various circumstances, to severe tests, the 
usual number of lapsed policies and surrenders have decreased 
in this society, 

The plan adopted by this society of paying claims within 
14 days of proof of death to the representatives of the assured 
has been of special advantage to many of the families of the 
assured, and has resulted in several instances in additional 
proposals being obtained. 

The Directors recommend a divide id of 5 per cent, and a 
bonus of £1 per cent. on the Share Capital, as heretofore. 

The Directors, alive to the importance of facilitating plans 
to encourage provident habits, direct special attention to their 
various branches of assurance business, which comprise :— 

Assurances for life with profits, that may be so applied as 
to render the policy payable during the lifetime of the assured 
without extra payment. 

Assurances without profits, giving the privilege to all those 
assured under the age of 40, to receive the amount at death, 
or if living, at 80. 

Assurances for 1 to 7 years, affording persons an oppor- 
tunity of assuring for a temporary purpose, for premiums 
amounting in most cases to only half the usual whole life 
rates. 

The half-credit plan, allowing those whose incomes are 
small, all the advantages ofa life policy, on the payment of 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on the balance of half the 
premium unpaid, for a period of seven years. 

The Joint Life Assurance, securing an amount in case of 
the death of a partner or a co-surety. 

Endowments, providiag sums for children on attaining the 
age of 14 to 21 years, or to adults on attaining the age of 50, 
55, 60, or 65. 

Annuities, forming a good investment for the aged, or 
persons of moderate incomes, can secure during life from 7} 
to 15 per cent. per annum on each £100 invested. 

The deposit plan, which supplies the place of a Savings 
Bank with Life Assurance at the same time, giving, for 
example, to a representative of a person aged 30, in case-of 
death, £20 15s. for every £10 deposited, while it allows him 
to withdraw the amount previous to death, if required, with 
interest. 

The Building Society tables, giving great facilities to 
borrowers in building societies, to secure their property to 
their wives or families, in case of death. 

The plan for the assurance of second-class lives, affording 
to all persons, whatever may be their state of health, the 
opportunity of assuring who have hitherto been deprived of 
this privilege, as it gives to the lives thus assured, after a 
certain period, without extra premium, all the advantages of 


healthy l ves assured at the usual rates. 


Non-forfeitable policies by which the assurer, should he 


resolve to discontinue the policy, can receive a free policy, 


for the full value of the premiums paid. 

During the year one of the Auditors, Mr. Wor razr 
MIDDLEDITCH, who now resides in the country, has been 
obliged to retire from the post he has so ably filled from the 
commencement of the Society ; and your Directors have also 
to lament the death of his esteemed colleague, Mr. WALTER 
E. WuittinGnam, who has been suddenly taken away, 
being respected and beloved by all who knew him. 

The Directors who retire, and are eligible for re-election, 
are Epenezer CLARK, Esq, Jonn F. Bontems, Esq., 
C. C., and A. J. LARKING, Esq. 

The Auditors who are eligible for re-election are GzoRGE 
F. LARKING, Esq., and James Jones, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND A SAVINGS BANK 
COMBINED. 


The — Life Assurance Society My oe the place of 
a Savings Bank bya Life P during period of in- 
vestment, in all cases where age not exceed 
thirty-two, of more than double the amount invested, or 


giving interest if withdrawn previously. 


The following table will show the amount secured for each 
deposit in this department :— 

Age. or £1. or £5. | For £10.| For £100. 

Ss 4 ¢4ls e4&ealnas wots. & 

15 213 3 14 6 3 26 12 6 266 5 0 
20 2 9 2 12 3 10 2411 8 245 16 8 

25 2 5 411 6 8|2218 4 22618 4 
30 216110 7 6|2015 0 20710 0 

Thus a person aged twenty may deposit £10 and secure a 


policy for £24 11s. Sd. payable at his death; or he may with- 
draw the £10, with interest, at any time, and su er his 
policy ; or he may borrow the £10, or any part of it, at the 
current rate of interest, and leave his policy as security, re- 
ceiving it again when he returns the loan ; or, ia the event of 
death the policy would be paid, less the amount borrowed. 

For other forms of Life or Fire Assurance, apply to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, jun., F. S. S., 52, Cannon-street, 
London, 


* 


NATIONAL VIRGINIA 
SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The NATIONAL VIRGINIA SETTLEMENT 
|} ASSOCIATION has received a Charter from the State for 
the purpose of promoting the settlement of Northern, 
Western, and European Investors in the Old Dominion. 
Upwards of One Thousand of the Leading Planters have 
united in the support of the Association, and the following 
are extracts from 


LEADING PRESS NOTICES :— 


The RicHMOND DISPATCH says :— 


“ The report of the National Virginia Settlement Associa- 
tion is worthy of the serious consideration of the General 
Assembly. It presents facts and figures.” 


The RichMonp Wurd says :— 


“The Secretary, Mr. Francis J. Barnes, read a report 
signed by the President and himself, showing very satisfac- 
tory results already accomplished by the Association, and 
detailing plans for enlarging its usefulness.” 


The RicuMonp State JOURNAL says :— 


“We call attention to the proceedings of the National 
— Settlement Association, at their meeting held at 
Wylliesburg, on Saturday last, that our readers may see the 
importance of the work which this energetically-m 
Association is forwarding. The greatest source of prosperity 


to the State now lies in the direction of her immigration. Her 
vast sources remain in abeyance until the conditions 
of this one are met and answered. We want not only om 
culturists from abroad, and from the other States, but skil 
mechanics and artisans, who shall come here with the proper 
copitalists to make our State one of the first in her mapu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. This class will not only 
add immeasurably to our prosperity in developing the re- 
sources of the State, but create centres of population for ts, 
such as to * a home market for our farming products, 
which we could in no other way have. Let the Association 
push forward its work of immigration, and we shall soon see 
the evidences of a new life throbbing through all our material 
industries ” ™ 


The Roanoke VALLEY NEWS says :— 


“The members of this Association are doing more than any 
other agency, public or private, to induce immigration to the 
State, and we are glad to see them pushing their work 80 
energetically. There is much for them to do, and while others 

re getting ready they are at work.” 


The State of Virginia (described by George Washington as 
„The Garden of America”) offers at the present time advan- 
tages which, taken for all in all, as regards climate, cheap 
farms, cheap labour, and business opportunities, are unsur- 
passed anywhere. 

The Association, having ample capital and unusual facili- 
ties, undertakes the sale of lands, securing to purchasers the 
great advantage of a guaranteed title; invests money on 
mortgage and otherwise, for capitalists, charging only one per 
cent. commission thereon, such investments being guaran- 
teed; and negotiates partuerships and other business ar- 
rangements on easy terms. Virginia is acknowledged to 


possess every resource necessary to a great and prosperous 
future except working capital; and the aim of the Associa- 
tion is to promote in all legitimate ways the application of 
money at those points and in such modes as Will be most 
safe and profitable. 


The operations of the Association are within a wide dis- 
trict, comprising several counties, in which are found attrac- 
tions of 


SOIL, which is sandy loam; dark, gravelly, with slight 
mixture of loam; stiff clay soil, either red, black, or gray 
Most of these have stiff red clay subsoil, and are admirably 
adapted to the growth of grain and grass. In some localities 
light sandy soil, not suited to grain and grass. Country just 
rolling enough for beauty and utility. 


CLIMATE mild, and as healthy as any in the world. 
Water plentiful, pure, and soft. Winters short and mild. 
Oats seeded in February and March. Stock fed December, 
January, and February. Summers rendered pleasant by 
almost constant breezes, midway between the mountains and 
the seaboard. 


SOCIETY as good as in any country, being kind and hos- 
pitable, especially to settlers from Great Britain. 


TIMBER is plentiful, and of good quality. Oak, hickory, 
black walnut, ash, elm, white and yellow pine, sycamore, 
white wood, basswood, beech, &c. 


An average value of these lands is from ten to fifteen 
dollars per acre. A good farm may, therefore, be bought for 
one year’s rent of a similar holding on this side. 

Enquiries relating to Virginia and the operations of the 
Association, addressed to J. J. ANDREW, 27, Fins- 
bury-pavement, London, E.C., will have prompt attention. 

The EUROPEAN SUPERINTENDENT, who has re- 
sided eighteen months in Virginia, is now in England, and 
will personally communicate information when desired. His 
mission is simply to state the actual facts, and to facilitate 
the movements of parties going out to judge of the country 
for themselves. 


Letters to be addressed to him at the London Office. 


Correspondents will please to enclose stamps for repties. 


; 
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BURN the “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


AMUE L B ROTHE RS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


HE considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the centres of manufacture; hence have the 


™ 


satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 
LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS. 
ölen 
, . = 
fel iid) fe) de 
= a 
at: A: 
= 
366. 43s. 6d. | 436. 6d. A 176. 6d.| 258. — 
42s. 49s. 49s. ] ; 2is | = 
SOs. | 67s. 578 C 268. 33s. 83s. 
60s. 6 64s. 836. 42s. . 
75 78s. E 42s. 5 508. 
Sis. * F 455 Sie. | 506. 
945 104s. * 68 55s. 65s. 60s. 
102s. 112s. 1078 H 60s. 708. 656. 
1iés. | 1808. | 121s. 708 845 768. 
self- of Una 
A emt | sont eee and | got, 
measure.| free. free, | Shrunk.| ft. ö 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
8 


eee 
etyle in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
— — fone. — 
QULASSIFIED PRICE LIST 
OVERCOATS — 1 Gorse. 
i Wi |. : aad | Ay 
: : 1 % HF 
: i F 12 
inn 
218. 218. 80s. A 12s. 6d 78. 16s. 
” 98s. 2 42¹ ids. 7s 20s. 
88s. 33s. 60s. 0 16s. — 24s, 
42s. 42s. 60s. 1D 17s.6d.| 88.6d./| 28s. 
Gos. | Gos. 1 E 225. lis. Sis. 
1 76a. F 24s. 12s. 54. 
1 — Bas. B6s. ids, | Sos, 
70s. — — 2 lds. — 
845. — — | 308. 15s. — 
Mus- An Mus- U Fashion-| Price is 
trated — trated a able fd 
e | alt | ay [amt 
styles. | order. quality. | Fabrics. hehe, 
(JENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 


See EL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 
Hifi, London. 


AYE’S Dre PILLS.—The 


n 

to 
afford others the 3 by which he bai their 
complete removal a short w t pai „ 
nconvenieuce.— Forward 22 * —— 4 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 


morbid collections of the body, in 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
2 rr in ogg es oe Oe 4s. 8d. by t for 

, stam , i ts. — Depot, 
181, Fleet-street, * Get the and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre, 


all Chemists and 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
— 1 every purpose. 26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT. AND MAY. 


OT WATER APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils for Halls, Schools, &c., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially adapted for 
Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 


Norwood, 8.E. 


EVOLVING STEEL SAFETY 

~ SHUTTERS (self-coiling), fire and thief-proof. Can 
be — to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BRTANT 
BTA 


BRTANT 


Bernt 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE L“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
4. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


REAL SEA BATH in yous own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 


giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
Druggists. 


of imitations. 


A. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 


lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ke. Sold in and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 

Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 

ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
8 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—“T have repeatedly — ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

t confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of ror gee Quiusy, 
and all effections of throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also dy James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


OOPING COUGH.—KOCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 

of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 


Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


INNESOTA.—No finer field for Emigra- 

tion now exists than the STATE of MINN ESOTA 
which offers strong inducements to the capitalist, and holds 
out sure rewards to the Farmer and Mechanic. Minnesota 
has millions of acres of fertile Lands, prairie and timbered, 
cheap Farms, with more or less improvements, Slate and 
Granite Quarries, abundant Water power, beautiful lakes 
and streams, a pure and invigorating climate, and easy com- 
munication with New York and other Atlantic Cities. It 
has a comprehensive public school system, just and equal 
laws, a rapidly extending network of railroads, and an intelli - 
gent and enterprising population. 

For Map and Description of the Lands of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in Minnesota, and practical information for 
the guidance of Emigrants, apply to GEORGE SHEPPARD, 
34, New Bridge street, Blackfriars, London. 


Ion CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
[mproved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
, Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 


ffices. 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
LD COINS for SALE. —Gold, Silver, 


Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free. J. VERITY. Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


BEWARE Of IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


— 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 28. to £25. 
The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
reer, is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
ev 
descri of 
SEWING CHINES 
before 


purchasing. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par 
ticular Machine, are-enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


ROT POLYTECHNIC.—Great Success 
of UNDINE (written by H. S. Leigh), with splendid 
optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. Perrott. 
Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin. Scenery by Messrs. 
Gordon and Harford. Iwice daily, at Four and Nine. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 

GARDNER on ALE, BEER, and WIN, what they 

are and what they ought to be, with experiments and samples 

of adulterations. Curiosities of Optical Science, by Mr. 
King, with new mystical sketch and startling illusions. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — MONT 

CENIS and its TUNNEL, with Vesuvius in Erup- 

tion, by Mr. King; Garto, the Demon of Music; aud many 

other amusements. Admission to the whole, ls. ; reserved 

— 28. Gd., ls., and 6d. Open twice Daily, at Twelve and 
en. 


— — — 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 
FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the specia 


direction of the Company’s Architect. , 
London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. N 


Jone 12, 1872. 
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ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 


Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 


ays aud 1 and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
3 Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Bix 


2 to the necessitous poor; payment required from 
other applicants. 
l THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


mtr RUPTURES. 
Y HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITK’S MOC-MAIN 12 
LEVER TRUSS, requi no steel 
the body, is recommended for the followi 4 — 

:— let. Facility of application ; + apn 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn 
with comfort in any position of the body, by might or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
* 1 to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

tion. 
We da not hesitate to give to this invention cur unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as rom that which we have the 
satisfaction in tuus recommending.”— Church and 


Gazelle. 
by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 

Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery is 
, Surgeon to ‘King’s Colt e Hospital, . AN 
~ Su n tothe Royal — Oph thal: 
8 owman, F a te Boies 

Kise’ dotiege Hospital ; rr 
— eae to Guys Hos = We. Coulson Esq..F.R 


Nenn Magdalen H T. Bligard Gurlia, 
P CB, Sumcontto th (9 the Londo Hospital W. i, ag 
Beq., Surgeon-in-Ch 


ief to the M itan Police Force ; 

, Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 

Esq., F. 8. James Luke, Esq., inom to the London 

Truss Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others 


D , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be f by post, on send. 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


to the * 


WHITE, 928, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
p Trice of « Single trun, Ice, 21s, 26s. 6d., and 318. od. 


Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d, 42s, and 828. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
bate Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


NEW PATENT 
FyL4stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these ere made is — 
mended by the Faculty as being neces el elastic and com- 


pressible, and th ‘test tion for — peg — 1 

ee LEGS, it all cases of WEA and swelling of 

the VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Se. It is 
in tecture, and ive, and ie drawn on 

. 1 Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 102., and 

each. Postage, free 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadi!ly, Loudon. 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Idthia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potaas. 


weet 51 “R. ELLIS * * . * 
ir trade mark. Bold everywhere, and 

be oe é Son, Ruthin, North lon 

Best Son, Henrietta · street, Cavendisb- 


J 5 8 ELL and C0. 


har K LA greatly excels all 
tions for the 
“AGUA * LA” restores 1. Human Hair 


hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET 24. Nu RSERY POW DER” beautiful lly 
pure. 


SK for — 1 and CO.’s, 
and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 83, Upper Thames-street, Lonuon 
USE 


GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCU RIAL.) 
Ha cindy he sory an unrivalled — 
t ingo Colonies 
icle for — “Plate, _— 
Bold by Chemists and Ironm K., in Boxes, |s., 
Ms. d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. ‘GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


— — — — — v — 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MAOH, 
HEARTBURN ee 1 and INDIGES.- 


N aud the best mild for delicate constitutions 
Ne adapted for LA ifs. CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AWD 00. 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


KIxAEAx's LL WHISKY. 


my celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is her | 


M of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
1. y pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy, Note the words— 


‘* KINAHAN'S LL * 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. 
Wholesale De t. 6A, Great Titchfield-strest, 
xford-street, W 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and T: 


Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 


inisters’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the 22 * be made to 4 — High read, n March. Address, the Rev. J. T. 
Tressilian- road, isham 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is — and handsome, a great improvement and 


much admired. No advance in prices. — 4 Edition, O 


E SHILLING only. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Charches in ndia, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


the West Indies. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the bymas is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit ers volume in an emiacnt 


degree for public, social, and private worship.”—Eclectic Review. 
“We recommend the book on its intrinsic perp. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


among our ehurehes.”—Primitive Church Magasine 


“ The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 


. The Editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a co 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste 


i 


y of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
ave controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 


“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.” —British 


Standard. 


This Hymu-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at ONE SHILLING, Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. ordér, Prospectuses, with 


full particulars, sent on application. 
3 — Chambers, E. C. 


1 —— = — 1 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Ontlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The June Number ready—12 pages, post free. 


Contains Safe Investments in lish and Fereign Railways 
Debentutes, Insntance, Gas, clegraphs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and ial Stocks, Ee. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Cirentar a safe, valuable, retieble Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP Co., . — and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, on (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London aud Westminster. Lothbury, E. C. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is — to the eye; delightful to write upon. — 


* . vee, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
—Daily 
1 men packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
r * ae 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


— — ——— — — — 


HABMON'IUMS, by Griupert L. Burn. 
Improved ENeLtisn ManuractuRs, suitable for 
Cuurcn Ab OnAPEL Services, 

Concert Rooms, J sam ee at a wo Price Lists on 
s the mberland Works, ¢ ttenkham-street, 

Loudon. 


Jen BENN ETS WATCHES, 63, 
0 John Bennett's Presentation Gold 
Watehes, to 40 guineas; John Bennett's ladies’ gold 
keyless action watches, from 10 guineas; John Bennett’s 
silver sage — — —.— — éix guineas; John 
Benvett's pe 
NN. hn ‘Bennett lug 2 
a 


ineag. Jo 
compensated for ari iona of 
174 set hands wi 
Taha Benne Te ce 
— int The ‘Bennet’s marble. dining-room clocks, with 
) Rey J OUN BENNETTS Clock and 
tdci fort bs ant Ob Clecre 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD n 

hich th be 

* Arge . 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
pelace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds sre often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— ——— — — — ſ— — — — — 


oe NIXBY’S Retined BLACK LEAD. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
view er ivi 


oy Se CAUTION the Public A 
vow of deriving fren 


Gane a aaa 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, — W. 


AINSS CHLOROFORMED 24 
ING GAS EYE ANE? cures 
2 ee sta mening fits, neural * dimness o 2 45 
aceache, an £ toothache 
ing sensation ; 4 wakes * 
2 . Beiter and thon 
n e more. In boxe 
1 Kanes Patent Medical Sung ba ra fs eon 
Market, Birmingham’ 


SPECIALITIES FEN GLOVES. 


BRUSSELS KID (first choice only), one button, 28. G0 d. 


Ditto ditto two buttons, 2s. 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, one button, ‘Ss. 9d. 
Ditto ditto two buttons, 4s, Sd. 


Kid Gloves, with 3 to 6 buttons, from 2s. 9d. per pair 
Gants de Suéde (Swedish Gloves) two buttous only, ls, 90 


per 
Extra long ditto, without buttons, 2s. 6d. 2 pair. 
Russian Calf double Bowe 2s. lid. 


Saxony Gaun without but ou aD 114d. pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES -Brosesle tid Gd. 
Paris Kid, 4s. 6d. 


Russian Calf, 2s. 9d. 
The new Cape Driving Glove, 2s. 6d, per pair. 


Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE aad jt Mr STRE UT, 


—— — —L—ö — 


YY ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


ene r n ay yl ae" Sait * D to 
and Oilmen, i abet 


and 28. "sah, Trade 
mark—Willow-pattern plate 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO, LEEDS. 


Fir E FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
A at about Ad. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, 9 Liebig, ap psi Signature, ov 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 


FACT. — ALBX. ROSS'S HAIR 
COLOUR Ra = ay will in two » vee ue beir 
ov whiskers to This is 


cnr ake 8 i 


75 


ch . 
n 


air 
= stampa. 


LEX. ROSS'S HAIR CURLING FLUID 
It curls immediately 9 
om, vis of no EA. or un ble 
the hair is when it is Sold at t for 54 
stamps. 90 


Dee 

tton ton en screw 6 

wa Barapa te Ses a7 15 
Secunds, 22, Primrose 

| Kitehen, 21 tre, te per ibs 


i 14s, Coke, ! 
ree 1 4 


eee 
an auvo 
t Ne foots 1 5 Ba tions, 
— ae and 4 and 4 3 
No Agente. 
OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Coal Merchants to the Len to 
the Royal Family. lest Wallsend om 


‘| inland only, cash, 25s.—Central Office, ! 
nd O 


fice, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. oy hil Wee 
. — purchases. 


FOALS. —The East Hettons (no better durs⸗ 
Coal in the world and a Sirens the greatest atis 
faction), OTs. ; Durham W ently Sold as best), 
26s. ; t Silkstones, 25s. ; — Brights, 
best, 22s. ; seconds, ditto, 21s. ; Kitchen, 20s. ; — small. 
Orders by post will have immediate attention. 


James N and Co., 50, Coal Department, King’s- 


cross, N 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1971. 


ISSENT in 
Currais, M.A., Principal of Lichfield 


. a 
. Arnon, D.C 


AUTHORSHIP and HISTORICAL 


College, Oxford. 


This day, in crown 8ro, 


in its RELATION to the CHURCH « of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. H. 
Theological College. (This day. 


This day, in 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 
BIBLE READING for SCHOOLS. The GREAT PROPHECY of ISRAEL’S 
TION. Gan, chaps. 40-66.) Arranged and edited for youg learner. By Matruew 


price 8s. 6d., 
CHARACTER of the FOURTH GOSPEL, 


with reference to the contents of the Gospel itself. A Critical Essay. By the Rev. W. SAN Dar, MA., 
MACMILLAN ud CO., London. 


—— 


HOOL TEA 
INTERESTED IN SUNDAY-SCHOOIS. 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d. post free, 


THE LORD'S PRAYER: a Series of 
Newport, Monmouthshire. By 


3 per dosen, post free, 
MELRO 272 LL: a Pom By 


wager t done to the memory of och «father. Charles 
rere. 
| . oa” a highly-cultivated poetic temderament.” — 
ae to Royal Hospital for Incurables, Melrose Hall, 


Now ready, price 6d., post free, 
THE TESTIMONY of the ROCKS and 
ee oe an Rated Se 
Caan, October 24, 1871. 


~The coy she, und seems to ws to be on the right 


price 6d., Second Edition of 


Now ready 
’ E VERLASPING PUNISHMENT not 
‘RVERLASTING PAIN. By Rev. Rona Revr- 


“W of» sarah wad devout porncal by alt who fx 


A LITTLE BOOK ON BAPTISM FOR WIDE 


Just published, price lid, twelve copies, ls., 
BAPTISM as TAUGHT in the SCRIP- 
TURES. 1.7 Rev. ere ana 


TEMPLETON wy TA. LE — CHURCH 
ATE. Reported by “Scorpio Major.” 


. 
HEAR the CHURCH ENGLAND, 


which is to have from her Articles the 

2 — — LA. 

2 435 2 
Eow. 


Now ready, in 2 binding, price 4s. 6d. 
THE BI BLICAL MUSEUM. 


9. = Se Set Sats 


muna, Seema 


— hn =e “J 
——— 


This day is published, 
The Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
MR. REYNOLDS HOLE’S 


BOOK ABOUT ROSES, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Wu Btacanwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Rdition, — crown 8v0, 78. 6d., 
 HANDY-BOOK 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


By DA\ID THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at 
Drumlanrig. 


Wu Biaczwoop & Sons, Edinburgh end London. 
THE CLASS AND THE DIS: 


ONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
compere advaniag the Coun 


: 


= 


Junz 12, 1872. 


— 


‘MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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Seats ie 


: By 
SAMUEL Ferguson, author of “ Lays of the Western 


Vols. 1 and 2 now read 
Geoffrey Chaucer’s a Postion V Works. In 


ie, Falconer, Poems, Akenside, 
Bae White, Wee Wyatt, Pope, 3 vols., 
Churchill, 9 vols, Spencer, © vole, Parnell, Thomson, 2 vols. 


Price 6d. 
2 vd by A. K. 8. Stranger a Prayer. 


inclu- London: BELL & DALDY, “ork Street, Covent 


